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Oh, never leave me! For a while forsaking 
Watch o’er me as of old, my sleep, my waking, 

Till I with lite’s temptations shall have done ; 
The knowledge would so soothe this restless 

yearning, 

To sleep beside thee, in the same still grave, 
And blest thy mission unto earth returning, 

Thy wife, to shield, and save. 


Gleanings of a Continental Conr. 


No. XI. 


The Valley of Chamouny. 
WE left Geneva, at seven o'clock on a lovely 
morning of August, for St. Martin, on the lon 
expected tour to Chamouny. Singularly 
| enough, we met in the diligence our English 
| companions on the Righi, and our Russian and 
| Belgian friends. At 

















Original Yurtry. 


THE PRAYER OF LONELINESS. 
“ Gone—and for ever—from my yearning sight !” 


Nor where the cold grey dawn is slowly breaking 
Do I most miss thee, loved one, from my side ; 

Though sad the memory, in that lonely waking, 
Of smiles that once unto mine own replied. 

Thy kiss upon my brow seems soltly stealing, 


There bursts from quivering lips a stifled moan, | : Hi tn Ate | 
The ailence gad:the.dawa, ar-beth sovesiing, | combine to produce. The fertility of this dis-| 


i eau alndinsaiaens. | trict is caused chiefly by the overflow of the 











of trees, 


| river when the snows of winter have melted. | 
The Mole mountain and its ridge rise on the | 
| other side, clothed in a forest of firs, a rather | 


And when the twilight lingers, faintly fading, 
The gloom will deepen likewise in my soul ; 

Remembrance of past joys, the present shading, | unusual thing, Swiss mountains being gene-| 
Grief yields to tears that mock my strong | rally craggy, uneven, and naked. The Arve | 


control. is, as almost all mountain streams, much re- | 
Thy gentle hand seems lightly still caressing | duced in size during the summer, and straggles | 
The banded hair, so loved, so praised by thee ; | through a wide cb 


. annel of blanched stones, | 
Then as in days gone by, I hear thy blessing, —_| over which it, in spring, dashes with frightful 
Breathed o’er me tenderly ! 


|impetuosity. Our pleasure in this lovely 
Midnight, with fearful dreams and wilder terror! | “tive, however, was perpetually damped by the 
That dark and lonely vigil I must keep ; crowds of rosy, well fed children, which every 
Sometimes awaking,—oh, most mournful error !— | farm-house pours out, who leave their play to 
With hope to find thee watching o’er my sleep. | beg, under various pretences, a pittance from 
Yet though such moments have a tender sorrow, | the traveller. Itis, indeed, only in the fashion- 
There is one pang—one grief—beyond them all;, able routes, in the Oberland and here, that 
A night of bitterness that knows no morrow, | lavish thonghtlessness has nourished this evil 3| 
Sweeps o’er me like a pall. ‘one which has not the excuse of the starving 
: . | peasantry of Ireland, or the squalid wretches 
This thought, when standing by thy grave, 1s pre-| vie vel in Italy. At St. ‘Martin’s, where 
That we are separate for Eternity | peo le leave the ee, begin the yoo 
Thy priceless love, foe's ¢ _| in the queer, uncomfortable conveyance of the | 
hed sant, Po noe pe Oe. _ country, the char-a-banc, the opening of the 
May be in thy new home withdrawn from me,—| valley discloses, for the first time, the summit 
That thou—so pure—wilt mark my sinful straying, | Of Mt. Blanc, blocking it up, and appearing by 
Looking with holy eyes on each intent, _ its distance 12 miles, its base being concealed 
To find when most my héart seems humbly pray- | from sight, like an immense snow-drift amid 
_ the green which forms the sides of the picture. 
| Ever mounting over rocks, and frequently 
\through shallow streams, we passed the 
Tourent Noir and the little hamlet of Servoz, | 
and entered one of the wildest passes I ever 
| saw, conducting to the point where the road 
Turning from earth, and all its errors gladly, | descends into the valley. The immense moun- 
Thy spirit weary of its fruitless care, ' tains blocked us in on the right and on the left 
May leave me,—with white pinions drooping amidst the gloomiest beauties of nature ; and 
sadly— every part Earn to the bottom of the enormous 
To darkness and despair. | gorge, on the edge of which we drove, was 
VOL. VI. No. 5. 





ing, 
Evil with good is blent. 


And knowing souls impure may not inherit 
The boon of “ fear cast out by perfect love” — 
That I, though striving faintly, may not merit 
A home with thee in fairer worlds above — 

















assed through this gorge. On each side and 
behind us was dark shadow, while before us, 
at the end of this great gallery of nature, was 
Mt. Blane, a tri-colored mass of glory. Its 
lower portion, no longer illumined by the sun, 


| was gloom ; above, a craggy and naked belt still 
| red and fiery from the presence of the orb of 
| day, and above the still higher sea of snows 
The rest which thou in toil hast nobly won,— | sought the blue sky. It was night when we 


descended into the valley of Chamouny, swept 
past the glacier of Bosson, and entered the 
town. Mt. Blanc was just above us; its im- 
mensity of snow alone came brightly and glow- 
ingly out from the darkness, and just above its 


| shining peak (as if a few feet) a brilliant star 


hung, like a burning point, pure and heavenly. 
With these two simple elements of the su 


| lime, no other to break their effect, darkness 
| around, it was a time to feel how great is God ; 
| but sti! more to acknowledge how good he is 
| —how beneficent! 


| 


Our first business at Chamouny was to get 
lodgings ; our second, supper; our third, to 
send for the chief-guide, or Syndic, and to 
order one of his subordinates for Montanvert 
the next day. The Syndic soon appeared, and 


Bonneville, the valley of | his respectful, polished, and somewhat cere- 
the Arve, along which the whole road runs, | 
begius to assume all the beauty which green 
| slopes of the finest verdure and rich clusters 
casting cool and deep shade over it, 
and waving crops and pleasant farm-houses, | 


monious manners, quite of the old style, showed 
him to be a character, if opportunity offered, 
well worth the studying. 

The valley of _ or Chamouni, 
called by its inhabitants, and therefore its 
proper name, Chamonix, anciently La Prieure, 
its modern appellation being derived from the 
natural fortifications which surround it 
(“Champ Muni”), was first laid open to Eng- 
lish travellers by the researches of Wyndham 
and Pocock in 1743. Since then this of 
the highest mountain chain in Europe, from 
which the giant of the Alps, with its attendant 
peaks, fitly called “ needles,” can best be seen 
and enjoyed, has been the summer resort of 
English and others. Hotels have started up 
without number, and not one but exhibits every 
morning the usual sight of mules, panniers of 

rovisions, clamps, and alpenstocks, watched 

y the guides, and surrounded by a miscel- 
laneous crowd of urchins, who seem never to 
tire gazing at a scene of daily occurrence. In 
1821, the King of Sardinia formed a body of 
guides, now 60 in number, whom he subjected 
to a code of laws, a tariff of c ,and a 
Syndic, and joined to them a subsidiary body 
of mules, in number 130, regularly entered and 
enrolled. Thus one is sure to ascend the 
Montanvert or the Flechére on an office-bear- 
ing mule, and not on one of the “herd un- 
known to fame.” 

The valley is inclosed on all sides by Mt. 
Blanc and other mountains of the chain, to the 
sharp peaks of which the felicitous name of 
“ Aiguilles” (needles) has been given. On the 
near side of the Arve, the Breven, Flechére, 
and the line of the Aiguilles ee block in 
the valley, over the river. Mt. Blanc rises in 
grandeur with the Montanvert, and the 
Aiguilles du Midi, du Moine, de Dru and 
Verde, continuing the barrier, while the im- 
mense glaciers of Tacony, de Boisson, du 
Bois, and Argentiére, sweep down from between 
their forming mountains, and hang imminent 
over the plain. 
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The great attraction of the vale is, of course, 
the monarch of the chain :— 


“ Mt. Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.” 


Yet Mt. Blanc disappointed me, and that be- 
cause its height cannot be estimated by eyes 
used only to common distances: and it seems 
not greatly superior to many of half its size. 
As a4 beautiful « object it is not comparable to 


that jewel of the Bernese chain, the Jungfrau. | 


It needs reflection to estimate its height. Why 
does the snow lie half-way down its sides in- 
stead of merely resting on its summit? Wh 
does the sun which has set upon the Breven 
yet tinge its top? But enthusiasm is the 
worst yoke-fellow in the world for reflection, 
and is sure rapidly to melt away in the process 
of reasoning. The ridges, in fact, astonished 
me by their deception. Setting aside Mt. 
Blanc, here are half a hundred colossals, yet 
they do not appear so. ‘Their forms are abrupt 
and beautiful, and the long line of sharp needles 
on either side is grand; but to the far-famed 
and wonderful valley of Chamouny, I was 
obliged to confess the Bernese Oberland supe- 
rior; for there every magnificent and every 
beautiful feature which Providence has strewn 
upon the earth to make it a Paradise, a study, 
and a temple, combines to delight the spectator 
with its never ceasing variety. The little 
village, quiet and simple, lies just on the Arve, 
which seems strangely gentle as it murmurs 
along amid the sharp Aiguilles, the craggy 
mountains, the snow which crowns, the glaciers 
which descend from between them, and the 
“silent sea of pines” which clothes the less 
elevated regions. 

The great wonder, after all, of the valley is 
the Mer de Glace, reached in about two hours 
from the village, by the ascent of Montanvert. 
At the risk of the contempt of all those who 
take their views from guide-books, and who 
praise when they praise, I confess that the Mer 
de Glace appeared to me to be neither grand 
nor beautiful. The mountains which inclose 
it, indeed, are so high, and everything is on | 
such a grand scale, that the eye cannot do jus- 
tice to what it sees. It is only by descending 
from the chalet, whence the best general view | 
is had, and walking over the sea, that we find | 
that what appeared there the mere roughness | 
of uneven ice is, in reality, a vast conglome- | 
rate formed of immense piles of ice, as like 
frozen waves as possible, and extending up the | 
enormous ravine as far as the eye can reach. | 
The green clefts which separate the mass in all | 
directions, and which penetrate it to unknown | 
depths are beautiful, but frightful. Notwith- | 
standing the fatigue and danger, some few per- 
sons visit the “ Jardin,” a queer spot curiously | 
isolated in the midst of this field of ice, but | 
ar many miles from the place where we | 
stood. 


y | 


tigny, where the traveller joins the grand route 
over the Simplon. The Muscovite was clamor- 
ous that we should pursue the pass of the 
Téte Noir, which is throughout one of the 
finest in Savoy, rather than that over the Col 
de Balme, which presents little attraction 
except one unrivalled view of Mt. Blane, and 
accordingly we set out, three Americans, and 
two Englishmen, a Russian, and a Belgian. 
The source of the Arveiron, one of the sights 
of the valley, was not in visiting trim, in conse- 
quence of the fall of a large block of ice upon 
it. We therefore did not turn aside to see it, 
but pushed at once for the pass, and arrived at 
| Martigny after nine hours’ travel. Just after 
| we set out, an incident evidenced that we were 
yet on a fashionable route. My bucephalus 
not being disposed for unnecessary exertion, 
|I asked a young urchin by the road-side for 
'a switch he was flourishing in his hand. In 
‘almost any other country he would have 
‘hauded it to me, but the true little Swiss 
| beggar replied, “Ah! oui, mais il faut me 
| donner quelque chose.” The road was alive 
with peasants, and to all we gave, and from 
all we received the “ Bonjour” universal 


;among all classes of travellers in the Alps. 
| To every pretty girl our Russian and Belgian 





| word of compliment, returned with ease, quick- 
'manner. I have never seen as sprightly and 
light-hearted a peasantry, and 


| wished a Sterne had been present to have 





| ness, and a laughing and somewhat coquettish | 


repeatedly | 


appropriated each incident and made it immor- | 


tal. [would not, for the nine hours’ ride, have 
missed a sight I witnessed just on the frontier 
organ pealing, there was a true market-overt, 
consisting of a crowd of country-women with 
their gay, red dresses, Italian faces, and eyes 
which burn through one, seated in a circle, 
each with her basket of fruit, &c., encompassed 
by a few stragglers of the other sex. What 


_acontrast did this little chapel in the heart of 


the mountains present—within all devotion, 
apparently—without all life and gaiety! 
When our cavalcade, guides and all, came up, 
and we got mixed in with the crowd of pretty 
sellers, scowling peasants, and mules poking 
their noses, purposely unchecked by our 
bridles, into the baskets, to the well counter- 
feited horror of their coquettish owners, I 
thought the scene one of the most striking I 
had ever seen. 

To the scenery of the Téte Noire, inex- 
ae as all descriptions of seenery must be, 

nguage is ay ye of doing justice. It is 
an epitome of the wonders of Switzerland ; 
every species of wild, savage, and of lonely 
scenery in a mountainous country being there 
found. Its character varies every moment, 


This iemsense see of ioe, which fills up the |now stern and barren, now diversified with 


} 


whole gorge of two vast mountains to the 
jn of thousands of feet from the plains, 
and finally sweeping down into the valley to 
form the glacier du Bois, is certainly one of 
those few objects which force the mind to 
adore the Creator of the world. These) 
“motionless torrents, silent cataracts,” hang | 
from the mountain’s brow as if they indeed | 





“heard a mighty voice 

and stopped at once amidst their maddest plunge ;” 
and the feelings of sublimity they excite are 
well + pena in the poem of Coleridge from 
which the quotation is made, one of the noblest 
in the la 





nguage. 
Two passes lead from Chamouny to Mar- 


firs, crags and green slopes, rushing streams, 
falls of water, fine cascades, and a road, wild 
and rocky, through a gloomy forest. Amidst 
this magnificence, wherever it is possible to 
rescue a tract from the rocks, the industrious 
Valaisan and Savoyard have converted it into a 
lovely expanse. The mountains now recede, 
leaving a rich valley, now closing into a gorge, 
yet prevent not the cultivation of thin slips or 
contracted nests. Here whole meadows are 
seen stretching up and down on the steep 
slopes ; there a lovely spot where alone nature 
is kind to the husbandman ; while everywhere 
are seen cottages perched in almost inaccessible 
retreats. Near the auberge at the top of the 
pass, the road is carried over an enormous 


_of Savoy and the Valais, in the centre of the | 
Before a little isolated chapel, stuffed | 
full of people to the door, service going on, | 
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height, and the whole valley is seen, with a 
fairy waterfall slowly and majestically pouring 
from the opposite cliffs a succession of snake- 
like streams. The descent is along a very bad 
road, by great heights, covered with pines 
taking root far below, yet rearing their mast- 
like forms far above. From the crest of the 
Forclas, the vast ascent, up which our animals 
fairly clambered, the gorgeous view of Mar- 
tigny and its valley, and the road to sunny 
Italy, bursts upon the sight. It lies far below, 
and miles in advance a rich, stretched-out 
table-land, the burgh and town of Martigny, the 
Rhone, like a glittering line of silver, the long, 
straight line of the Simplon, and bounding the 
view on all sides, mountains on mountains 
whose snows mingled with the clouds. 
Through the rich gap which formed the fore- 
ground of this noble view, with short undula- 
tions and verdure as bright as in an English 
park, we clattered into the streets of Martign 

at full trot. Thence, and not satisfied wit 


nine hours in the saddle, we took a conveyance 


along the valley of the Rhone, by the fall of 
Sallenches, bursting from the crag like the 
water produced for the children of Israel by 
Aaron’s rod, and through the streets of St. 


| Maurice, built against and partly excavated 
| gallantly doffed their caps and addressed a_ 


from the rock, till at Villeneuve we again 
hailed the blue waters of the Lake of Geneva. 
J. B. 








Reviews. 


DIXON’S LIFE OF HOWARD. 





_ John Howard, and the Prison World of Europe, 


from original and authentic documents. By 
Hepworth Dixon, with an introductory essay, 
by R. W. Dickinson, D.D., slightly abridged. 
New York, Carter & Brothers. 
Tuts is a rapid, brilliant narrative of the career 
of the great philanthropist, written with some- 
thing of the spirit of Macaulay. It is pic- 
turesque in its details, sweeping and compre- 
hensive in its general outline. The man is 
presented to us as a whole; his character is 
unfolded in its natural growth and develop- 
ment. The author’s sympathies are with the 
puritan, evangelical traits of Howard, on the 
side of freedom and reform. He is well 
trained in the impressive school of modern 
London newspaper and review writing. Howard 


stands forth distinctly on his s as marked 
a man as i pg or Bunyan, or Martyn. We 
are reminded in his history of the forces which 


produced them; of the inner struggles, the 


trials, and the victory, which are summed up 


_of men. 


in one word—character. 

The remarkable characteristic of Howard 
was his union of invincible enthusiasm with 
the quiet, matter-of-fact performance of duty. 
He was at once the plainest and most heroic 
He carried with him through life the 


training of his early apprenticeship to a grocer. 
g y pr P er 


, The hoc 





e was his habit always. He visited 
prisons with the business formalities of a car- 
penter or surgeon, counting steps, measuring 
windows, with few words; but the motives 
which carried him there would have sustained 
a martyr at the stake. His name might not 


_irreverently be added to the divine Apostle’s 


enumeration in the Epistle to the Hebrews of 
the children of Faith. His travels and impri- 
sonments remind us of the life of that apostle 
himself. His religious connexions, his Puri- 
tan character, were the secret springs of a 
career which might easily be misunderstood as 
the oddity of a warped, one-sided intellect. 
They gave unity to his life—and what higher 
service can a biographer render than to exhibit 
this unity in the life of any man! 
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It is to be observed that Howard’s philan- 
thropy was not assumed at any particular mo- 
ment of his life; that he did not fall into it 
because it was the fashion, or for any external 
motive. It was strictly original with him, the 
fruit of his nature, and the cireumstances in 
which he was placed. It grew with his life. 
His father before him was a stern, self-denying, 
methodical man, and bequeathed to his son 
those puritan virtues, His ill-health brought 
home to him the need of sympathy. On his 
recovery from a fit of illness in his twenty- 
fifth year, he married an aged widow of fifty- 
two, who had been his nurse, and this out of 
a pure sense of duty and a feeling of depend- 
ence. He lived happily too with her, a feeble 
old invalid, till her death. His second mar- 
riage subsequently to a lady of his own age 
was marked by its prudence and affection. An 
anecdote of the courtship is a novelty for the 
present oi He stipulated before marriage 
that “in all matters of difference of opinion 
his voice should rule.” The wife soon sold 
her jewels, and founded a fund for the sick 
and destitute, to which her husband, quite asa 
matter of course, contributed his surplus in- 
come. At these periods Howard, who inherited 
acountry seat and considerable property, passed 
his time in making improvements, not merely 
for his own habitation, but model cottages for 
the poor. When he was afterwards carried a 
prisoner of war into France, he learned some- 
thing experimentally of dungeons and prison 
fare, but the root of the matter, in his practical 
benevolence and reform, was in him before 
that. It was not an accident, but the discharge 
of a plain duty before him, which fixed his 
attention firmly on prison reforms. He was 
made sheriff of Bedford, and his office carried 
him into the cell where Bunyan had written 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. This is worth re- 
membering as separating Howard from the 
cant and assumption of philanthropy. The as- 
sociation with ; seta is one of those links in 
history, not uncommon, which bind together 
the names of good men. 


HOWARD AND BUNYAN. 


“In other respects, and apart from the accidents 
of the case, the prison at Bedford was a fitting 
scene for the inauguration of his philanthropic 
eareer. Its walls were already glorified by the 
long captivity of Bunyan. Seldom does such a 
combination occur. From that obscure and petty 
prison proceeded, but at a long interval of time, 
two of the noblest and most precious works of 
man—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Howard's 
labors of charity and love. Here that famous 
puritan—a man whom Milton and Cromwell 
would have loved and honored—was confined for 
twelve long years, after the restoration of the Stu- 
art dynasty—1660-72—for the high crime and 
misdemeanor of denying the right divine of kings 
and hierarchs to govern wrong; and here, he not 
only conceived, but also wrote, his famous alle- 
gory, that true and genuine book—which has per- 
haps done more for the spread of real piety and 
religious sentiment in this country, than any other 
uninspired production ;—supporting himself the 
while, by his industry in the art of making tags and 
purses; which he, in common with his fellow- 
captives, was permitted to sell to visitors. Him- 
self a Puritan of the grand and genuine Miltonic 
stamp, Howard would certainly feel a deep re- 
spect and veneration for this prison on Bunyan’s 
account ; and here his own efforts and investiga- 
tions were to begin.” 


We may here notice some of the early 
traits of Howard’s character, in the earlier pre- 
mature periods of his life. Of these his reli- 
gious convictions were undoubtedly the fore- 
most, and we would refer the er particu- 
larly to them as they appear in the extracts 


NE ——————————————_————_—_—_— 





from his private diary in Mr. Dixon’s narrative. 
His family affections, his love of home, were a 
source of strength, The memory of his 
second wife he bore about with him as a reli- 
gious consecration :— 


HIS WIFE. 

“ By temperament, Howard was calm and un- 
demonstrative ; but there were depths in his nature 
not easily fathomed. His love for his wife had 
been an illimitable passion. The day of her death 
was held sacred in his calendar—kept for ever- 
more as a day of fasting and meditation. Every- 
thing connected with her memory, how distantly 
soever, was hallowed in his mind by the associa- 
tion. Many years after her demise, on the eve of 
his departure on one of his long and perilous jour- 
neys across the continent of Europe, he was walk- 
ing in the gardens with the son whose birth had 
cost the precious life, examining some plantations 
which they had recently been making, and arrang- 
ing a plan for future improvements. On coming 
to the planted walk, he stood still; there was a 
pause in the conversation ; the old man’s thoughts 
were busy with the past: at length he broke 
silence :—‘ Jack,’ said he, in a tender and solemn ; 





tant instruments of his rapid progresses from place 
to place, but often accelerated his transits, and 
saved that time which was of so much more value 
to the world than money.” 


When he returned home from those travels 
on the continent, made in the noble language of 
Burke, “to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt, to remember 
the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit 
the forsaken,” it was not with the feelings of a 
man absorbed in the prospect of the admira- 
tion of a season in London; but with recol- 
lections of the children of his friends :-—* He 
seldom returned from one of his European 
tours, without bringing a cargo of foreign toys 
for his little favorites.” 

Of that great career of prison reform upon 
which Howard entered, it is impossible in any 
briefer limits than those of the volume before 
us to speak adequately. We must traverse 
the counties of England and the states of 
Great Britain, the countries of Europe, and 
again and again retrace our steps, if we would 
follow him. We must become acquainted with 


tone, ‘in case I should not come back, you will | well nigh every form of human misery. The 
pursue this work, or not, as you may think proper ; | mind staggers under the simple enumeration. 
but remember, this walk was planted by your | We grow dizzy with the fearful toil as we sur- 
mother ; and, if you ever touch a twig of it, may | yey his routes crossing each other, again and 
my blessing never rest upon you !’” ‘again repeated, over the map of Europe. The 
| simplicity of the means and ends adds to the 
| wonderment. Howard sought no rewards, 
| would take none; he had no literary ambition, 
HOWARD IN THE COUNTRY. | deferred to the talents of others; was a very 

“In all Howard's relations with his domestics | different personage from a Commissioner of 
and tenants, we see the very form and pressure of | the present day supported by government, 
ancient, oriental manners. His habits recall a! with official pomp and authority, or writing for 


His relations with his neighbors were patri- 
archal :— 





thousand exquisite pictures of primitive life—Boaz | 


going forth amongst the reapers where he first en- 
countered Ruth—Miltiades sitting at the portico ed 
his dwelling, calling to the strangers from the 
Chersonese, as they were passing by tired and 
soiled by travel, and offering them the hospitali- 
ties of his house—and other charming images rise | 
up to memory as fitting counterparts to the fre- | 
quent glimpses which we get of the patriarch of | 
Cardington. Howard regularly visited all the cot- | 
tagers on his estate—entered their habitations in | 
the most familiar manner—conversed with them | 
about their humble affairs—listened to their repre- 
sentations, and administered to their wants.” 





There was no parsimony, no illiberality 
about the man in one or two important parti- 
eulars. His constitutional ill health com- 
pelled him to be an ascetic in his diet; but he 
did not make that an incentive to acerbity to 
others, or its enforced economy an excuse for 
avarice. He did not borrow a vice to pay for a 
virtue. There is a curious anecdote to illus- 
trate this :-— 


DOES NOT ROB PETER TO PAY PAUL. 


“When he arrived at any town where he in- 
tended to rest for the night, he would go to the best 
hotel, order his dinner, with beer and wine, just 
like any other traveller, and stipulate that his own 
servant should wait upon him at table. When the 
cloth was laid, the viands spread out, and the host 
withdrawn, honest Prole would quietly remove the 
costly luxuries from the table to the sideboard, 
while his eecentric master would busy himself in 
preparing his homely repast of bread and milk, 
upon which he would then banquet with gusto,— 
equally to his own satisfaction and that of the land- 
lord. Waiters, postillions, and all persons of their 
class, he was in the habit of paying munificently, 
being unwilling to have his mind disturbed, or his 
temper chafed, by paltry disputes about a few 
pence. He used to say that in the expenses of a 
journey which must necessarily cost three or four 
hundred pounds, twenty or thirty pounds extra 
were not worth a thought; and his liberalities in 
these matters not only procured him the good will 








of those who were the humble, but not unimpor- 


a London newspaper, or a fashionable author 
looking up misery to enliven the pages of a 
new romance. It was the plain naked fact 
which he sought, the unrecorded relief of 
misery. His books are statistics, little more ; 
but their simple facts and figures were the 
hand-writing on the wall against the abuses 
and neglects of power. 

Mr. Dixon traces the progress of prison dis- 
cipline in England, and while he admits that all 
theories on the subject are yet unsettled, attri- 
butes to Howard the general practical reform. 
His account is interesting as a picture of man- 
ners in England. His voice on the subject of 
transportation is an echo of the now popular 
condemnation of that gigantic abuse, the sad- 
dest in the history of nations. 

The story of Howard’s death, his “ mar- 
tyrdom,” as the chapter is entitled, is told with 
feeling. Howard left England with the death- 
shadow over him. As Sir Thomas More, in 
his last days, told his garrulous wife, “ the way 
to heaven was as near from the Tower as from 
Lambeth,” so Howard replied to a friend :— 
“The way to heaven from Grand Cairo is as 
near as from London.” 

Mr. Dixon thus narrates 


THE LAST SCENES AT CHERSON. 


“ Early on the morning of the 20th (January, 
1790}, came to see him his most intimate friend, 
Admiral Priestman—a Russianized Englishman in 
the service of the Empress. During his sojourn at 
Cherson, Howard had been in the habit of almost 
daily intercourse with his gallant ex-countryman. 
When taken ill, not himself considering it at first 
serious, no notice of it had been sent out ; but not 
seeing his friend for several days, Priestman began 
to feei uneasy, and went off to his lodgings to 
learn the cause. He found Howard sitting at a 
small stove in his bedroom—the winter was exces- 
sively severe —and very weak and low. The Ad- 
miral thought him merely laboring under a tempo- 
rary depression of spirits, and by lively, rattling 
conversation, endeavored to rouse him from his 
torpidity. But Howard was fully conscious that 
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death was nigh: He knew now that he was not 
to die in Egypt ; and, in spite of his friend's cheer- 
fulness, his mind still reverted to the solemn 
thought of his approaching end. Priestman told 
him not to give way to such gloomy fancies, and 
they would soon leave him. ‘ Priestman, said 
Howard, in his mild and serious voice, ‘ you style 
this a dull conversation, and endeavor to divert my 
mind from dwelling on the thought of death ; but I 
entertain very different sentiments. Death has no 
terrors for me; it is an event I always look to 
with cheerfulness if not with pleasure ; and be as- 
sured, the subject is more grateful to me than any 
other’ And then he went on to say— I am well 
aware that I have but a short time to live ; my 
mode of life has rendered it impossible that I should 
get rid of this fever. If I had lived as you do, eat- 
ing heartily of animal food and drinking wine, I 
might, perhaps, by altering my diet, have been able 
to subdue it. But how can such a man as I am 
lower his diet, who has been accustomed for years 
to live upon vegetables and water, a little bread, 
and a little tea? Ihave no method of lowering 
my nourishment—and therefore I must die ? and 
then turning to his friend, added, smiling — It is 
only such jolly fellows as you, Priestman, who get 
over these fevers.’ This melancholy pleasantry 
was more than the gallant sailor could bear; he 
turned away to conceal his emotion ; his heart was 
full, and he remained silent, whilst Howard, with 
no despondency in his tone, but with a calm and 
settled serenity of manner, as if the death-pangs 
were already past, went on to speak of his end, 
and of his wishes as to his funeral. ‘ There is a 


ard had now become too weak to converse. Af- 
ter a long silence, during which he seemed Jost in 
profound meditation, he recovered for a moment 
his presence of mind, and taking the letter which 
had just before come to hand—evidently the sub- 
ject of his thoughts—out of his bosom, he gave it 
to the Admiral to read; and when the latter had 
glanced it through, said tenderly :— Is not this 
comfort for a dying father?” These were almost 
the last words he uttered. Soon after, he fell into 
a state of unconsciousness, the calm of sleep, of an 
unbroken rest—but even then the insensibility was 
more apparent than real, for on Admiral Mordvin- 
off, who arrived just in time to see the last of his 
illustrious friend, asking permission to send for a 
certain doctor in whom he had great faith, the 
patient gave a sign which implied consent ; but be- 
fore this person could arrive he had fallen off. 
“ Howard was dead !” 


Thus lived the man whom it has been our 
object to exhibit in his natural healthy develop- 
ment, while we have omitted the details of his 
observations which made him known to the 
world. Both these aspects are forcibly pre- 
sented in the volume before us, and we warmly 
recommend it, as a work of unusual interest, 
to general readers. The style is always ani- 
mated, though it would bear pruning occasion- 
ally, and the whole has the air of a brilliant re- 
view article rather than the just merits of a 
biography. We perceive an announcement of 
a sequel to this work from the same pen, “ The 





spot,’ said he, ‘near the village of Dauphmey— 
this would suit me nicely ; you know it well, for I | 
have often said that I should like to be buried | 
there ; and let me beg of you, as you value your 
old friend, not to suffer any pomp to be used at my 
funeral ; nor let any monument nor monumental 
inscription whatsoever be made to mark where I 
am laid; but lay me quietly in the earth, place a 
sun-dial over my grave, and let me be forgotten.’ 

“In this strain of true Christian philosophy did 
Howard speak of his exit from a world in which 
he felt that he had done his work. The ground 
in which he had selected to fix his everlasting rest, 
situated about two miles from Cherson, on the 
edge of the great highway to St. Nicholas, belong- 
ed toa French gentleman who had treated him 
with distinguished attention and kindness during 
his stay in the vicinity; and having made his 
choice, he was very anxious to know whether per- 
mission could be obtained for the purpose, and 
begged his gallant friend to set off immediately, 
and ascertain that for him. Priestman was not 
very willing to leave his friend at such a time and 
on such a gloomy errand ; he fancied people would 
think him crazy in asking permission to make a 
grave for a man still alive, and whom few as yet 
knew to be ill; but the earnestness of the dying 
martyr at length overcame his reluctance, and he 
set forth. 


“ Scarcely had he departed on his strange mis- 
sion, when a letter arrived from England, written 
by a gentleman whe had just been down to Leices- 
ter to see young Howard, giving a highly favora- 
ble account of the progress of his recovery, and 
expressing a belief that when the Philanthropist 
returned to his native land, he would find his son 
greatly improved. This intelligence came to the 
death-bed of the pious Christian like a ray of light 
from heaven. His eye brightened ; a heavy load 
seemed lifted from his heart ; and he spoke of his 
child with the tenderness and affection of a mother. 
He called Thomasson to his bed-side, and bade 
him tell his son, when he went home, how long | 
and how fervently he had prayed for his recovery, 
and especially during this last illness. 

“ Towards evening, Admiral Priestman retarned 
from a successful application; with this result 
Howard appeared highly gratified, and soon after 
his arrival retired to rest. Priestman, conscious 
now of the imminency of the danger, would leave 
him alone no more, but resolutely remained and 
sat at the bed-side. Although etill eensible, How- 


Prisons of London,” which will be looked for 
with interest. It will, of course, be republish- 
ed here, and we trust without abridgment. 
We regret to see that there has been any omis- 
sion in the reprint of the book we have just 
noticed; it is probably very trifling, as the work 
originally was brief enough, and it is candidly 
stated on the title-page, but it destroys the 
confidence of the reader, however willing he 
may be to admire the appreciative introductory 
essay of Dr. Dickinson, the editor. But—the 
book did noi need any editor at all ! 





DR. KIP’S CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Early Conflicts of Christianity. By the 
rag Win, Ingraham Kip, D.D. Appleton 
0. 


Tue Conflicts of Christianity, of which Dr. 
Kip’s volume treats, are not the material con- 
fliets of sword and fagot, of outward bodily 

rsecution, but those of opinion and prejudice. 

e shows us the stronghold of Ceremonial 
Law on the Jew, his pride in its pomp of wor- 
ship, his devotion to its festivals, his admira- 
tion of the splendors of the Tabernacle. 
He examines in detail the varying shades of 
doctrine held by the different sects into which 
the Jewish net was divided at our Saviour’s 
Advent. This is his account of 


THE ESSENES. 


“ It would be impossible to find any sect among 
the Jews which was disposed to make common 
cause with Christianity, or rather, whose prejudices 
did not at onee array them against it. In the pro- 
gress of the sacred narrative we see this develop- 
ed, as our Lord and His disciples encountered 
either the contemptuous scorn of the Herodian and 
the aristocratic Sadducee, or the fanatical rage of 
the zealot and the Pharisee. But of one sect 
alone, the Essenes, we find no mention there, nor 
does our Lord, in His discourses, seem ever to 
allude to them. Yet we know, from their tenets, 
that in this respect they could have formed no ex- 
ception to their countrymen. They were the pre- 
decessors of the Therapeute of Egypt, and in a 
later day, of the monks in the Christian Church. 
The same regions which, at the eoming of our 
Lord, witnessed the emaciated forms of these 
Jewish ascetics, three centuries afterwards exhibit- 





ed the folly of the Stylites. Retiring from the 





world to the shores of the Dead Sea, the Essenes 
dwelt on some highly cultivated oases in the desert, 
among groves of palm-trees, of which, according 
to the picturesque expression of Pliny, they were 
the companions. Amid fertile fields, won from 
the barren wilderness, they passed their rigid and 
ascetic lives. They neither married nor gave in 
marriage—they neither bought nor sold, but all 
things were in common, and they gained their sup- 
port from the earth by the sweat of their brow. 
Silent and unsocial, each one wrapped in his own 
thoughts, a quiet reigned through their habitations 
like that which now marks a Carthusian monas- 
tery. ‘ Wonderful nation !’ says the Roman na- 
turalist, ‘ which endures for centuries, but in which 
no ehild is ever born ! 

« With the tenets of the Jewish law they seem- 
ed to have but little in common, or rather, we 
should say, they had abandoned almost everything 
that made Judaism distinctive. They went not up 
to Jerusalem, nor offered sacrifices in the temple ; 
and the Heaven to which they looked forward was 
more like the fabled Elysium of the Greeks than 
anything which revelation holds out as our future 
rest. Still less would their creed accord with the 
free and lofty spirit of Christianity. It might agree 
with the faith in its abolition of the ceremonial law 
and the substitution of a more spiritual worship in 
its place, but beyond this everything would be re- 
pugnant to that system in which the Essene had 
embodied his faith. He was as much the slave to 
forms and minute observances as the strictest 
Pharisee, who prayed at the corner of the streets, 
or tithed out, with scrupulous accuracy, his ‘ anise, 
mint, and cummin.’ But, unlike the Pharisee, he 
never attempted to disseminate his principles. He 
sought no proselytes, and could never have sympa- 
thized with that aggressive spirit of the Gospel 
which bid its followers inevleate the truth wherever 
sinning, suffering man could be found to listen. 
Ezsenism was, indeed, a form of that wide-spread 
Oriental philosophy which, in after ages, under the 
name of Manicheism, infected for a time the 
Churches of Asia. Its main principle was, that all 
matter is the creation of an Evil Beirg; and, 
therefore, life must be spent in the most severe 
mortification of this material bedy which inter- 
fered with the purity of the immaterial spirit. Its 
appetites and propensities of every kind were, in 
themselves, evil. Every pleasure was forbidden as 
sin, and the entire extinction of the passions of the 
body was inculeated as the only real virtue. In 
this they agreed with the stern teaching of the 
Grecian Stoic, but not with the lessons of Him who 
dignified our mortal nature by Himself assuming 
it, and who hath declared that the body is ‘the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and is to be again lifted 
up from the dust of dissolution, and made fit for 
ever to be the tabernacle of its spiritual and glori- 
fied partner. Is there not, too, something signifi- 
eant in the fact, that our Lord seems never to have 
brought His Gospel before the members of this 
monastic fraternity? He appears never to have 
encountered them, though he mixed with men of 
every class and every shade of opinion—the self- 
righteous Pharisees and the despised publicans and 
sinners ; and in His repeated journeys, we can trace 
Him through every distriet of the Holy Land, ex- 
cept that near the Dead Sea, in which the agricul- 
tural settlements of the Essenes were situated.” 


The Jewish view of the Messiah as a Tem- 
poral Prince, so intimately connected with their 
patriotie pride as a nation, a feeling so strong 
with them as to have influenced the minds of 
some of the Apostles themselves, and the con- 
trast of these ideas with the true nature of the 
Saviour’s kingdom, although offering nothing 
of novelty in them—and well for us that it is 
so—are clearly set forth by the author, inter- 
spersed with fine descriptive rege of vari- 
ous Jewish rites. The gathering of the Tribes 
up to Jerusalem at the Passover offers a fine 
theme for stich description, and it has been 
—Te and successfully treated by Dr. 

ip. . 
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In the next chapter we pass from Jew to} 
Gentile, from the stern Hebrew to the pleas. | 
ure-loving Greek. We have animated pictures 
of the social life of the people of Athens; we 
see them revelling in all the enjoyment of the | 
fullest satisfaction of cultivated taste and the 
excitement of novelty, before a master-piece of 
Phidias, just unveiled from the studio in all its 
purity of unstained, snowy hue, and with every 
touch of the chisel in its pristine sharpness. 
We follow on with the author, glancing at two 
wrangling sophists in the market-place, and 
catching a few of the impassioned lines of a 
rhapsodist, telling the “story old” of Hector 
and Achilles. We follow on to the Pnyx, the 

lace of public assembly, where Themistocles 
holds the immense crowd enchained by the 
golden links of his oratory. We go from 
thence to a still prouder intellectual field, to 
the rock-hewn theatre, simple and massive in 
its construction as the master-works of tragic 
art which fill its stage. From the theatre we 
pass to a still wider stage, to the Olympic 
games, and hear the late-returned Herodotus, 
the first “ Eothenist,” father of the Stephens, 
Warburtons, and Gliddons of the present day, 
discourse of the wonders of old Father Nilus, 
venerable and veiled in the gloomy mystery of 
the Past, even at that day. 

Thus vividly does Dr. Kip place before us 
the Athens on which St. Paul looked down 
from Mars’ Hill. He next treats of his audi- 


tors, and the various philosophical systems 


which agitated or controlled their minds. This 
part of the work is particularly valuable, as in 
the compass of a few pages he supplies the un- 
learned reader with a concise but clear view of 
the main features of Greek philosophy. We 
give his remarks upon Plato :— 


“ From Socrates to his noblest pupil the transi- 
tion is natural. It would, however, require a vo- 
lume to give any idea of the writings of Plato— 
his ideal theory—his dialectics—and his system of 
ethics. He was one of those whose whole soul 
seemed pervaded with a sense of the Beautiful. 
We see in every part of his works that he was 
possessed by 

a esence that disturbed him with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dweiling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

Alt thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.’ ” 

*« Tt is thus that he has come down to us, and in 
this light the world chiefly knows him. Thou- 
sands who are entirely unacquainted with his the- 
ology or his ethics, regard him as having conceived 
the idea of the ré «a\ov, ‘the Beautiful” and the 
mere mention of his name calls up, they searcely 
know why, visions of splendor before their eyes. 
But what did Plato mean by this?’ He considered 
Beauty as a revelation of the Divinity in the things 
around us—not that appearance which depends on 
symmetry of form or harmony of color—but the 
radiant image of Truth in whatever it can be seen. 
And the loftiness of his view can be learned from 
his description of those whose eyes are sealed 
against this spiritual Beauty. ‘They, he says, 
‘who are not fresh from heaven, or who have been 
corrupted, are not vehemently impelled towards 
that Beauty which is aloft, when they see that upon 
earth which is called by its name. They do not, 
therefore, venerate and worship it, but give them- 
selves up to physical pleasures.’ And love, with 
him, was the intense desire of the soul for this 
lofty Beauty—the longing of the spirit for that 
which is like unto itself. Love, then, is the bond 
which unites the Divine and the earthly. But the 
defeet with Plato was, that he could seg no nobler 
end in life than that of familiarizing the mind with 
the Beautiful, the Good, and the True. 
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Church, that has ever lived, has exercised so mark- | healing influence—its representation of the Son of 
ed aa influence on the spirit of Christianity as this | God, the purest, noblest life the world has ever 
Greek philosopher. There was something so | seen—the only one pervaded by the very fulness of 
ascinating about his elevating doctrines, that men | holiness. And no system which wants this, can 
clung to them even after they had received the | achieve the recovery of man from his fall and ruin. 
purer light of our faith; and if St. Jerome could | We read the lofty thoughts of Plato, and still we 
hear, in vision, a voice saying to him, ‘ Thou art} are reminded of the words of St. Augustine, 
no Christian, thou art a Ciceronian; there was |‘ Apud Ciceronem et Platonem, aliosque ejusmodi 
many an early writer of the Church to whom the | scriptores, multa sunt acute dicta et leniter calentia, 
charge might be addressed, ‘ Thou art no Chris- | sed in iis omnibus hoc non invenio, “ Venite ad 
tian, thou art a Platonist.’ Eusebius names him! me.”’ There is no Cross—no true abasement of 
as ‘the only Greek who has penetrated into the | the heart—nothing to bring man in humility once 
antechamber of Christian truth.’ Justin Martyr, more into union with God.” 
Clement, Origen, and Augustine, warmly express ‘ : 
their admiration—and Celsus impiously declares, | The place and audience thus presented to 
that Christ has borrowed from Plato. We know ws, St. Paul appears and completes the great- 
not, therefore, a nobler work by one who under- | est oratorical scene in all history. 
stuod the spirit of Platonism, than to trace its in- | The third part of the work 1s devoted to the 
fluence from the time when its followers attempted | Sensuality of the period. This is chiefly illus- 
to engraft it on the New Faith, and to show how | trated from the city of Corinth, whose splendid 
in all ages its subtle spirit has acted on the belief of | luxuries and abandoned manners are vividly 
the world. |presented from the works of contemporary 
“ But this very fascination rendered Platonism a | heathen writers, and the two Epistles of St. 
most dangerous antagonist of Christianity. It Pan) to the Corinthians. 
seemed to satisfy that thirsting after something no- __ The Life of St. Francis of Assisi is intro- 
bler than heathenism taught, which must be a na-' duced and well told, as an illustration of the 
tural characteristic of tae mind. Plato united in | effect of the example of a life of self-denial in 
his system all the conflicting tendencies of the age, | an age of luxury. 


selecting from the works of his predecessors each ae ite Sle Th 
portion of truth that they had discovered, and re- | In Barbarism Christianity found an oppo- 


conciling these portions in one general doctrine. | nent the very reverse of that of Grecian cul- 
In that vast system all scepticism and all faith | ture. In the latter, mental cultivation had 
found acceptance ; the scepticism was corrected, | Prepar ed the hearers to be struck and moved, 
and the faith was strengthened by more solid argu- | !f only for the moment, with the startling tid- 
ments. Men, therefore, were willing to rest in the | ings of Christianity, but the Barbarian mind 
higher philosophy which he taught—the subjuga- | Was a blank, unimpressible. It was almost 
tion of sense to reason, and the emancipation of necessary to create the intellect requisite for 
what was purely spiritual in man from the de-| the reception of divine truth. This rendered 
grading fetters of the material. They inquired, the missionary labor then as now, hard, 
what more than this could Christianity teach us? | tedious, and discouraging; but the early preach- 

“There was much, indeed, in the system of ers of the Faith were nothing daunted by 
Plato which harmonized with the doctrines of our | whatever obstacles interposed. “Paul the 


faith. For instance, in one of the most striking of | Aged” was the same indefatigable Paul as 
his myths, he clearly declares the fact of the fall. | before the intellectual Athenians, and the 
It is thus that he gives his view of human nature: | 4 


sei, salting tens ati hp ilpigie eat argc + sponge, work was indefatigably followed up by his 
of winged a Peat a dies - edi aunil of the 'suecessors of the first three centuries of the 








gods, the horses and the driver are entirely good: 
in other souls only partially so, one of the horses 
excellent, the other vicious. The business, there- 
fore, of the driver is extremely difficult and trou- 
blesome.’ His views, too, of the Supreme Being 
are marked by sublimity. ‘We are wrong,’ he 
says, ‘in speaking of the Divine Essence, to say, 
it was—it shall be; these forms of time do not 
suit eternity. Jt is—this is its attribute.’ So it 


trace in it the truth of what Josephus declares, that 
Plato obtained much of his theological knowledge 
from the books of Moses. He must, indeed, have 
been acquainted with the Jewish Trinity or the 
ancient Cabala, for his doctrine so nearly resem- 
bled that of the Christian system, that his three 
persons, or hypostases, are never by him accounted 
as created beings, but are set above all creatures. 
He concentrated and personified Infinite Good- 
ness, Infinite Wisdom, and Infinite Vital Energy, 
in the fountain of his Divinity. These are the three 
Essences of his Trinity. 

“ Tt is pleasant, indeed, to find oases like these 
in the dreary wastes of Grecian Philosophy, and 
these were the points which drew the attention of 
early Christian writers, and induced them to claim 
Plato as almost one of themselves. Yet still 
much is wanting, and there is ‘a great gulf’ be- 
tween his theology and that taught by St. Paul. 
It aims nobly, but reaches not the goal which it 
seeks. It needs—what is the very heart and soul, 
the living pulse of Christianity—the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. We find this defect visible in 
every department of heathen philosophy. Its con- 
ceptions of the holiness of God were feeble, be- 
cause He had not been brought before them with 
the living distinctness of the Christian system. Its 
loftiest view was the apotheosis of man—not the 
Incarnation of God. The distinguishing element 





“ And yet no writer, without the pale of the 





of the true faith is the power of redemption—its 


was, too, with his doctrine of the Trinity. We | 





Christian Era, within which period more was 
| effected for the conversion of the heathen than 
| in the fifteen which has succeeded them. 
| Dr. Kip opens the concluding portion of his 
| work with a sketch of the Pantheon, as the 
former home of the Mythology of which he is 
about to treat, and as in its present state as a 
Christian Church emblematical of the triumph 
of Christianity over that of Mythology. But 
on the threshold of this interesting topie we 
must leave him. We should like to see more 
books of this kind, which on the one side are 
free from the asperities and doubtfulness of 
_ theological controversy, and on the other from 
| the intense writing which of late seems to have 

been deemed needful to set off and display the 
‘narratives of Scripture and ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Dr. Kip makes his work animated and 
| interesting, but he resorts to no tricks of rhe- 
| toric, no displays of energy to do so. In place 
| of these he gives us well digested, entertaining, 
‘useful facts. The History of his Faith cannot 
_ but be interesting to the Christian for its own 
| Sake ; but if we could divest it from our sym- 
_ pathies, Church history would still be the most 
| interesting department of ares, the philo- 
| sophical reader, who seeks in history some- 
| thing more than the carnage of battle and the 
| smoke of burning towns ; for as, in individual 
life, Christianity is the mainspring of all that is 
right within us, so is it in the wider field of 
universal history the life-giving pringiple which 
has actuated its events, 





A Motive Mixp.—God hath allotted man a motive 
mind, which is ever climbing to more perfection, or fall- 
ing into a lower viee.--Owen Felitham. 
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NEW AMERICAN TALE. 
James Montjoy ; or, I've been Thinking. By 

A. 8. Roe. Appleton & Co, 

Tus tale is eminently practical in its charac- 
ter, tending to show the rewards of enterprise 
and industry when combined with religious 
principle. e scene is laid in the early part 
of the present century, in a lonely village, or 
rather cluster of huts, in a pine barren. No 
name is given to the village or any hint as to 
its locality by the author, a peculiarity which 
must be regarded as a blemish akin to that of 
interesting us in a hero without giving us an 
introduction to him by name. The inhabitants 
of the barren are all poor, and fleeced, as re- | 
gards the sale of their produce and the pro-| 
curement of the necessaries of life, by the two | 
financiers of the community, Mr. Cross, the 
tavern-keeper, and Mr. Grizzle, proprietor of 
the store, whose main traffic, by the by, is in 
retailing ardent spirits. 

In this unpromising community we find 
James Montjoy, the hero of the tale, hard at 
work hoeing a potatoe patch, and his brother 
Ned expostulating with him at the useless 
trouble he is taking in raising more than the | 
supply needful for the family, there being no 
outlet for the sale of the overplus. The long- 
headed Jim has, however, “ been thinking,” and 
the result of his cogitation is, that with the aid 
of a third youth, Sam Oakum, whose father is 
the owner of a leaky old scow, the superfluous 





vegetables are transported, at some peril, 
across a bay, to a United States Fort. The 





He was afraid of nothing but witches, and for that 
reason always had a light on hand ; it being well 
known that neither in daylight nor candlelight 
was any danger to be apprehended from the ‘ good 
neighbors.’ But something or somebody was stir- 
ring, and near by, too, for he evidently heard foot- 
steps and voices, and, as well as he could make it 
out, they must be in the stable. Being more or 
less afflicted with the rheumatism, he was very 
deliberate in his movements. First throwing his 
somewhat recumbent body into a straight and self- 
supporting posture, and thereby relieving his arms 
from their burden; then casting aside whatever 
impeded his progress, in the way of covering, he 
turned his nether extremities by the pivot prin- 
ciple, brought himself in position to stand erect on 
the floor, and proceeded at once to the light, 
which was safely shut up in an old carriage lamp, 
through which the rays streamed forth by a small 
glass calculated to converge and throw them far 
ahead. 

“ Cesar was somewhat of a gentleman in his 
feelings, and on the subject of dress quite particu- 
lar, for he followed the old fashion of small- 
clothes and knee-buckles, and broad-skirted coat 
and vest with large lappels, and was ever ready, 
at any short notice, to appear with becoming 
apparel in the presence of his mistress. These he 
wore by day; but he made a complete change 
when he laid these by and put on his night rig. 
As he was a bachelor, and ladies, white or black, 
had no business about his premises at night, he 
fixed himself as he thought best ; and his fancy 
was, red flannel. Why he chose that color, he 
never saw fit to communicate ; it may have been, 
however, that his good sense suggested that white, 
the usual dress, would make too strong a con- 


commanding officer is struck with the enter-| trast. He had on a red flannel cap that came 


prise shown by the boys, purchases their cargo, | 


and orders a fresh supply. 

The key-note of the story thus struck, we | 
need not go on and follow our hero step by | 
step in his onward course to fortune. He is 
soon established in a store by the aid of Major 
Morris of the Fort, old Grizzle and his drams | 
disappear before the powerful competition, the | 
influence of his enterprise is diffused through- | 
out the torpid community, and in a few years 
the huts give place to a beautiful and prosper- 
ous village. 

Several village characters are sketched off 
very happily, as a fat blacksmith, in a continu- 
al dissolution and thaw, whether at work at 
his forge or riding in the sun, more comforta- 
bly than elegantly seated at the end of his 
eart, with his feet dangling down; a deaf 
man with a brazen-lunged wife, a patriarchal 
negro coachman, and others. Here is a mid- 
night attack, in which the aforesaid coachman, 
Cesar, figures very picturesquely. 


“ Caesar was about the middle of his first nap, 
when he suddenly awoke and found that Trap 
was growling in a low undertone. Trap never 
barked, and very seldom condescended to growl. | 
Cesar knew that there must be something going 
wrong ; he therefore extricated his head from be- 
neath the bed-clothes, and cast his eye round the 
premises. ‘The lamp was still burning, and so far 
as his half-opened eyelids would allow him to see, 
there was no one in his room besides the usual 
inmates. ‘Trap, to be sure, was out of his place, 
and sitting close by his master’s bed, looking very 
significantly up at the red nighteap. As soon as 
he perceived that his master was awake, he ceased 
growling, like a very sensible dog as he was, sig- 
nifying thereby, that his only design in using his 
yoeal powers was to stop the snoring, and call his 
master’s attention to matters and things in the 
waking world. After rubbing away upon his 
eyes gwhile, and working things awake there, 
Cesar, in a yery philosophic manner, by means of 
his two arms, which he threw behind him and 
used as fevers, first to raise and then to support 
and braee his body up, attained a sufficiently ele- 


pretty well over his ears, and a red flannel frock, 
or tunic. covering him from the neck downwards, 
to the usual gartering place ; below that the bare 
poles were plainly visible. To thuse who knew 
him perfectly, there was nothing very frightful in 
all this, because it was Cesar; but to those who 
might not have had experience on their side, as he 
then appeared, with his lantern streaming before 
him, he might have been mistaken for anything 
that was not earthly. 

“ As Trap knew that his business was to keep 
still and remain in his place until called, so soon 
as he saw his master upon his legs he was satisfied 
that all was correct, and nestled quietly down 
on his own bed. 

“ The only weapon Cesar ever kept on hand 
was a pitchfork, a very ugly sort of a thing to 
come in contact with ; for in the first place, it not 
only makes two holes where a bayonet or sword 
would make but one, but it gives great advantage 
to the one who uses it in its length of handle ; this 
may have been the reason why Cesar preferred it. 
At any rate there was always one standing in the 
corner of his room—it had very long and heavy 
tines, and a handle sufficient to keep an enemy at 
a respectful and safe distance. Feeling that it 
might be prudent to be prepared for danger, even 
if there was none, he grasped his weapon in one 
hand, and with the lamp in the other, drew back 
the little bolt, and throwing the door wide open 
by a strong push, stood in bold relief, casting his 
light round about through the large, roomy stable, 
and straining his eyes to ascertain who or what 
it was. 

“ His appearance was the cause of considerable 
surprise ; for although Mr. Malony had talked 
very freely about the nigger, as he was pleased to 
style Mr. Cesar Rutherford, and although both he 
and Mr. Riehard expected to see him in the 
course of their proceedings, yet they could have 
had no very correct idea what shape a mere mor- 
tal, especially a black one, could assume ; for no 
sooner did their own light throw its beams upon 
this sudden apparition, than they both made rapid 
retrograde movements, Jerry, in his haste, bringing 
up ageinst the opposite wall, and Mr. Richard 
stepping back towards the door, as though it 








vated position to see and hear what was going on. 


would be safe at least to be out of reach of the 
pitchfork. 
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« Whether Cesar was alarmed, it would be dif- 
ficult to say, for he made no motion other than to 
throw the light of his lamp first on one and then 
on the other of his visitors. 

« Jerry, he thought he had seen before ; in fact, he 
was quite sure that he could not be mistaken in the 
little chunky Irishman, who had been so long un- 
der his master’s pay; but Mr. Richard, Caesar 
could not make out; he had never been in 
these parts, that he remembered. 

«“ As Cesar’s appearance did not improve upon 
inspection, and as the two gentlemen were too far 
separated to consult as to further proceedings, a 
long silence would have been maintained, had not 
Cwsar opened a parley.” 








Mr. Grizzle and his store are pleasantly 
described :— 


“ There was but one store in the place, and 
how that was supplied was somewhat mysterious ; 
for no boats sailed from or to this lone spot. I 
have heard that once in a year a large lumber 
wagon that came from a distance brought a load 
of casks and boxes which contained all the goods 
necessary to supply the few wants of its custom- 
ers, a little tea and sugar and molasses, and a few 
coarse dry goods, with an undue proportion of 
whiskey. The storekeeper looked no better than 
his customers; he was a dried-up, wrinkled little 
man, with a very red nose ; always clad in a suit 
of grey clothes, with a broad-brimmed, greasy hat, 
turned up in front, and a pair of iron spectacles, 
through which stared two very large eyes, some- 
what the worse for the use of cider and whiskey. 

« The store itself was a long, low, tumble-down- 
looking place, with a shed running along its front, 
under which might almost always be seen a certain 
number of miserably-dressed persons, the custom- 
ers of the store.” 


This tale is thoroughly American in plan 
and execution. There is probably no other 
country in the world where the scene of a tale 
in which a flourishing village is built up by 
the energy of a young man destitute of means, 
and influencing others almost entirely by the 
mere force of example, could be laid with any 
show of probability. In our land of progress 
it would probably not be difficult to find more 
than one precedent in fact. 

The story is diversified by characters in high 
life, the purloining of a valuable deed, and 
other incidents quite sufficient to keep = Ag 
lively interest throughout the volume. Mr. 
Roe has given us an excellent specimen of a 
practical tale of everyday life, with interesting 

limpses of the rude country life of forty years 
back. which remind us occasionally of similar 
scenes in the novel of “ Margaret.” 





POWELL’S AUTHORS OF AMERICA. 


The Living Authors of America. First Series. 
By Thomas Powell, author of “ The Living 
Authors of England,’ &e. Stringer & 
Townsend. 


An odd agglomeration of small talk, “leetle” an- 
eedotes, criticism, elegant extracts, occasional 
acuteness, and sheer balderdash—lite cock- 
neyism and Joe Miller combined. On the pre- 
sumption that it is a book of sober criticism, 
as the title imports, it would be liable to severe 
animadversion for its looseness of style, and 
absurd, insolent manner; but taken on the 
other side, as a money-making squib, it is 
amusing to witness the shifts and resources 
with which the writer ekes out his treatment 
of a dull topic, on his hands, of which he 
knows little and cares less. Powell’s Authors 
of England professed to be derived from per- 
sonal knowledge of the writers, and was at 
least entertaining as a collection of — 
stories drawn from a certain level of Engli 

society. The sting was taken from its wanton 
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irit of mischief by its utter recklessness.* 
The book on the living authors of America has 
no story to tell, and what little mischief is in- 
tended is so puerile in style and idea, that it is 
simply ridiculous. We can give no better idea 
of the volume than by calling to mind an in- 
flated fourth rate English provincial actor on a 
fourth rate American theatre gagging furiously, 
interpolating Cooper and "in, serious 
with a verse of Thanatopsis, comical with a 
twist of buffoonery; straining his _per- 
ceptions into the Buccaneer one moment, and 
his relaxed head through a horse-collar the 
next. 

Running rapidly over the book we have hit 
upon a hundred such comicalities as these, with 
now and then a bit of good sense tersely ex- 

ressed. They are curiosities of literature, 

r. Powell’s book being perfectly unique. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 


(A reliable anecdote, tending to show that 
that lady’s education had been slightly ne- 
glected :)— 


“ We have the authority of one of the poet's 
own family for saying that Queen Victoria, the 
head of the Anglo-Saxon race, had never heard of 
Wordsworth till he was proposed to her for Poet 
Laureate, on the death of Southey.” 


ENGLAND IN A BAD WAY. 


(Apropos to a verse of Mr. Bryant’s “ Lapse 
of Time :”)— 


“It may be safely predicated, by any one ac- 
customed to look philosophically at the move- 
ments of time, that it is reserved for the American 
republic to shield her great parent, England her- 
self, from the assaults of the old despotisms.” 


EMERSON AND BACON. 
(With a soothing reflection for the latter.) 


“ Our stady of Emerson has not been exclusive ; 
we have had time to taste of most of the poetry 
and philosophy written in the English language 
from Chaucer downwards; and we again declare 
that we know of no author that is so full of sug- 
gestion, speaks so directly to the heart, and is so 
free from the prejudices of the time, and the fash- 
ions in which we live. Bacon, the great Lord 
Bacon, sinks to a mere politician alongside Emer- 
son. But we do not, nevertheless, undervalue 
Bacon ; he was a great man in his time, and ex- 
ercised a wide influence upon his age, and ages 
after.” 

CRITICISM OF BRYANT. 


( Which we can hardly consider a lucky 
guess, but probably the writer has not been 
long enough in the country to witness the 
winter phenomenon the poet describes.) 


« We merely point out, as a singular trait in the 
compositions of so classical a writer as Mr. 
Bryant, the numerous expletive epithets he in- 
dulges in; he very often weakens the whole force 
of a thought by one needless or uncharacteristic 
adjective. We think this line an illustration of 
our remark :— 


“ *Soon as the glazed and gleaming snow.’ ” 
ENEMIES OF THE NATIONAL MIND. 
(A dead lift for the copyright question.) 


“Tt is a curious fact that the worst enemies of 
the national mind have been a few of her own sons. 
These are authors who till lately have entirely en- 
joyed the monopoly of the English market ; now 
they will be obliged to join the body of native au- 
thors, and hurry to the rescue. So long as they 
could trespass on the mistaken courtesy of the 





* Itis but a simple act of justice to Mr. Dickens to state, 
that in a jetter printed extensively in the American news- 
papers, he has denounced in the most express terms, as 
utterly false, the anecdotes, é&c., published of him in the 
Living Authors of England.” 
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British publishers, and get four thousand guineas 
for this Life of Columbus, and two hundred 
guineas for that Typee, there was no occa- 
sion for any interference ; in fact, they were mate- 
rially benetited by this crying injustice to the great 
body of authors. Now their own rights are in 
jeopardy, and they must join the ranks of Inter- 
national Copyright.” 


BARABBAS A PUBLISHER. 

(*A joke played off by Byron upon that 
prinee of publishers, John Murray, Leigh Hunt 
our informant.”) 


“ The ‘ moody Childe’ had given to Murray as 
a birthday present a Bible magnificently bound, 
and which he enriched by a very flattering inserip- 
tion. This was laid by the grateful publisher on 
his drawing-room table, and somewhat ostenta- 
tiously displayed to all comers. One evening, as 
a large company were gathered around the table, 
one of the guests happened to open the Testa- 
ment, and saw some writing in the margin. Call- 
ing to Murray, he said: * Why, Byron has written 
something here!’ Narrower inspection proved 
that the profane wit had erased the word ‘ robber’ 
in the text, and substituted that of ‘ publisher, so 
that the passage read thus: ‘ Now, Barabbas was 
a publisher! ‘The Jegend goes on to state that 
the book disappeared that very night from the 
drawing-room table.” 


DICKENS VISITING TALFOURD. 
(Lugged in to illustrate Willis’s “ driving 
his Pegasus to its dramatic Parnassus !”’) 


“ This reminds us of an accident a lively novel- 
ist related one evening, as having happened to 
himself. Having oceasion to dine with a friend, 
he jumped into a cab, and told the man to drive as 
fast as he could to Russell square. He had not 
been long in the conveyance before he felt assured 
the man was drunk ; now he drove against a cart 
—then he went into an oyster stall. He extricated 
himself from this dilemma by rushing upon a heavy 
wagon ; unable to overcome this obstacle, he vio- 
lated the proprieties of driving by disorganizing a 
funeral procession ; his efforts reached a climax by 
mistaking the footpath for the road, and immedi- 
ately after, a sharp shock, and then a dead stand- 
still, convinced the rider inside that the cab was 
inextricably fixed. Springing out, our friend ob- 
served that the man was in the middle of the foot- 
path, and that the wheel was locked in a lamp-post. 
Indignantly demanding what the fellow meant, he 
received the following reply:—‘ Who the devil 
would have thought of finding a post in the mid- 
dle of the road?’ We fear this will be our au- 
thor’s apology for writing plays—he had no idea 
he should find any obstacles in his way !” 


PLAGIARISM. 
(Joe Miller to the relief of Longfellow.) 


«A celebrated divine, who prided himself upon 
his originality, and who would reject his best 
thought if he thought it was traceable to any pre- 
vious author, was startled one day by a friend 
coolly telling him that his favorite discourse was 
stolen every word from a book he had at home. 
The astonished writer, staggered by his friend’s 
earnestness, begged for a sight of this volume. 
He, however, was released from his misery by the 
other smilingly announcing the work in question 
to be Johnson’s Dictionary, where, continued his 
tormentor, I undertake to find every word of your 
discourse.” 


BULWER LYTTON’S “ FRIED KIDS.” 
(Not bad after-dinner small talk.) 


“ Having been invited, at some three weeks’ 
notice, by the author of Pelham to a grand de- 
jeuner, or Féte Champétre, at his Villa near Ful- 
ham, Mr. —— upon the afternoon in question 
found himself driving towards the scene of action. 
On his arrival there, about two in the afternoon, 
he joined a large and fashionable company there 
assembled. Various groups were scattered about, 
oceupied in different ways ; a party here were en- 





gaged in archery—a party there were listening to 
some manuscript verses by some unpublished 
genius, who had basely taken advantage of that 
courteous forbearance so nearly allied to martyr- 
dom to inflict his undeveloped poems. At a little 
distance, pacing up and down, were a brace of po- 
litical economists, busily engaged in paying off the 
national debt, and very properly inattentive to their 
own tailors’ claims. On the bank of the river was 
the celebrated novelist himself, chatting to a small 
party of ladies, one of whom was occupied in fish- 
ing with so elegant a rod that Sappho herself need 
not have despised to use it. Of a sudden there was 
a faint and highly lady-like scream. ‘A bite, a 
bite, Sir Edward, was the fascinating ejaculation 
of the fair angler. With that presence of mind so 
eminently characteristic of the beautiful part of 
creation, she pulled the rod from the water, and 
there, sure enough, was a monstrous fish, almost 
as large as a perch. While the poor little thing 
kicked violent!y about, the ladies cried with one 
accord for Sir Edward to secure the struggling 
prisoner by unhooking it. The baronet looked 
imploringly first at the ladies, then at the fish, and 
still more pathetically at his flesh-colored kid 
gloves, innocent of a stain. Sir Edward’s alarm 
was apparent ; he would have shrunk from brush- 
ing the down from off a butterfly’s wing, lest he 
should soil the virgin purity of his kids, but a fish 
—it was too horrible. ‘The ladies, who seemed to 
take a fiendish delight in torturing their fastidious 
host, insisted upon his releasing the poor captive, 
and appealed loudly to his romantic sympathies. At 
length one of them, more lively and mischievous 
than the rest, seized the rod and actually waved it 
close to Sir Edward’s face ; throwing his hand out 
to protect himself, his fingers came in contact with 
the scaly phenomenon ;—then nerving himself for 
the deed, he resolutely seized the dangerous ani- 
mal, and extricating it from the hook, threw it 
into his native element. Lamb has in one of his 
essays observed, how would men like if some su- 
perior being were to go out manning, and letting 
down a hook through the air towards the earth, 
baited with a beefsteak, draw a man up to heaven, 
roaring like a bull, with a hook in his gills. 

“Our friend was cordially welcomed by the 
fish releaser, and finding several of his old friends, 
rambled about the grounds, chatting first with one, 
and then another, until he felt all the vulgar sensa- 
tions of hunger. It was now five o’clock, and no 
symptoms of the dejeuner; he had unfortunately 
breakfasted early, and had purposely abstained 
from lunching, his knowledge of fashionable 
French being so limited as to translate erroneously 
the word ‘ dejeuner, to mean a meal of that kind. 
At eight o’clock in the evening the lunch bell 
rang, and a nonchalant rush was made towards the 
house. The blaze of light ushered them to the 
room, where all was laid outin the perfection of 
Gunter’s best manner; but judge our famished 
friend’s dismay, when a rapid survey, like a Napo- 
leon’s glance, discovered only the elegances of 
eating, the ornaments of the appetite, and not its 
substantialities. Jellies in the shape of crystal 
mounds; cakes battlemented like the baronial 
dwellings of feudal tyrants. Trifles light as air, 
swelling over Chinese dwellings, crimson flushed 
with vermilion sweets; piles of bon-bons and 
scented crackers, gorgeously gilded and rainbow 
colored. Ateach side were fiesh-colored masses 
of ice creams, flanked by a regiment of infinitesimal 
mince pies, raspberry tarts, and triangular cheese- 
cakes. At solemn intervals were Maraschino, 
Curagoa, Noyau, and other liqueurs, confined in 
small decanters about the size of Eau de Cologne 
phials, while scattered around were goblets to 
drink out of, about the size of overgrown thimbles. 
It was a diabolical improvement (so far as starva- 
tion went) on the feast of Tantalus. A glass of 
water would have had a gigantic look in qur 
triend’s eyes perfectly titanic. A narrqwer scru- 
tiny discovered to his longing sight two dishes, one a 
tureen of palish, green-looking water, where there 
were a few diminutive new potatoes, swimming for 
their lives, and trying to escape, which they did 
with gase, from the abortive efforts of our friend, 
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who, with a ladle, was doing his best to capture 
one, to satisfy the cravings of his appetite. 

“ The other dish was one of fritters, and pre- 
sented the appearance of having been made out of 
Sir Edward's kid gloves dipped in batter, and then 
elaborately fried. We must draw a veil over our 
friend’s sufferings. After securing a spoonful 
of jelly—one of the afore-named small foreed- 
meat balls—a portion of truffle, evanescent and 
shadowy as mist—(not half so substantial as a good 
wholesome London November fog, which at times 
is so thick that it can be easily cut clinging to the 
knife)—and a glass-thimbleful of maraschino—our 
friend drove home in his gig through the 
ehill evening air, with his teeth chattering to them- 
selves, and trying to console his importunate gas- 
tric juice and empty stomach. 

“ He astonished his wife and household on his | 
return home by eating seriatim everything in the 
house in the way of flesh, from a haunch of mat- | 
ton down to a ham bone, and from the new bread 
down to the stale crust.” 





We should not spoil so good a story by in- 
troducing after it any of Mr. Powell’s serious 
fun in his rhapsodies, reflections, and critiques, 
so we cut short our extracts while the reader 
is in a good humor with this, all things con- 
sidered, most extraordinary piece of literary 
composition, 


NEW AMERICAN EDITION OF POPE. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Alexander 
Pope, Esq., including his translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, with an Origi- 
nal Memoir of the Author, Explanatory 
Notes,and several valuable papers, not con- 
tained in any other edition. Fedited by W. C. 
Armstrong. 4 vols. 12mo. Hartford : Silas 
Andrews & Son. 


We have not of late heard so much of the 
diseussion which was rife a few years ago as | 
to whether Pope wasa Poet! It was a natural | 
consequent of the tardy but enthusiastic re- | 
cognition of the claims of Wordsworth, and | 
the school of Nature. Men, and scholars too, | 
spite of the quiescent influence of scholastic | 
training, are ever running into extremes in| 
criticism, as in everything else, and cannot | 
praise one without decrying another. The true 
secret is to give to each his place, and to re- 
member that there will be always room enough 
in this practical work-day world for new poets, 
and new developments of poetry; and that it 
is not needful, in welcoming and installing the 
new comer, to displace the old. Why is it ne- 
cessary to be always classifying and refining ? 
What more chilling than exelusion from our 
sympathies! It is no refinement of taste to re- 
strict it, any more than it would improve our 
vision to close our eyes on all but a certain 
class of objects. Such a course narrows and 
destroys rather than elevates. 

Let it be granted that Pope is the poet of the 
boudoir, that his nature is that of the trim gar- 
den which he himself has satirized, where 
“each alley seems a brother,” that his philoso- 
phy does not rise above worldly common sense, 
that he sang the Rape of the ted better than 
the Fall of Troy divine from old Homer; 
what then? Can we not still enjoy the Essay 
on Man, and the stiletto wit of the Dunciad 
-_ ey Satires, and the sparkling Rape of the 

Pope may not, and we can hardly say we 
wish it, hold the same rank on Parnassus he 
gnee had, but there is little chanee of his being 
banished from our library shelves. 

The edition before us is sufficient evidence 
of this, coming as it does from Hartford, a place 
not remarkable for productiveness in publi- 
cations. It is, however, creditable to that city 








, trating its history, and performed this and other 





especial pains upon the Dunciad, confining | 
himself, however, principally to arranging the 
notes of his predecessors in preference to re- 
writing them himself. He has brought to- 
gether the prefaces to the various editions of 
the Dunciad, which are all interesting as illus- 


editorial service with much taste, diligence, and | 
judgment. 

The text is well printed in a clear, good sized 
type, and barring certain head and tail pieces 
which are profusely seattered through the vo- 
lumes, and whieh it is hard to “make head or 
tail of,” as regards any connexion with the sub- 
ject matter, the four stout duodecimos do 
eredit to the press of Silas Andrus and Son. 


THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 

The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia. 
By William Strachey, Gent., the first Se- 
cretary of the Colony. Now first Edited, 
from the Original Manuscript, by R. H. 
Major, Esq., of the British Museum. Lon- 
don: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 

WE have long been intending to bring specially 

before our readers the claims of the Hakluyt 

Society. This is an association composed of 

members from all parts of the world, which 

transacts its business in London. Its plan is 
similar to the Shakspeare, Perey, and Camden 

Societies. A subscription of one guinea enti- 

tles the member to every privilege. A copy of 

every book printed from the common fund is 
received by each member. The President of 
the Society is Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
among the council are Sir Francis Beaufort, 

Bolton Corney, John Forster, Milman, and 

Milnes. The publications (of rare voyages and 

travellers, after the manner of the distinguished 

promoter of literature and of colonial settle- 
ment in the days of Elizabeth, from whom the 

Society is named) cover an era of great in- 

terest, and one in which Americans should be 

specially concerned. The books which have 
appeared, or are likely to appear, will relate in 

a great degree to countries within the present 

borders or the immediate vicinity of the United 

States, or to which, in the rapid development 

of our great Western and South Sea com- 

merce, we are every day becoming more and 
more related. T'he Observations of Sir Rich- 
ard Hawkins in his Voyage to the South Sea in 

1593, The Select Letters of Columbus, Sir 


which the members of the Hakluyt Society for 
the year 1849 are entitled. In the list of 
American members we see already the names 
of some of our best-known scholars, but the 
number of them should be much larger. 
American book societies, and all libraries of a 
certain standard, should possess these publica- 
tions. A large subscription from this country 
would doubtless be met by a corresponding 
courtesy from the London managers, in the 
production of rare works of particular value 
to American readers. The present work is an 
earnest of this liberality. 

The writer of the Historie of Travaile is 
William Strachey, Secretary to the Colony in 
Virginia under Lord Delawarr, and the time of 
his observations on the “cosmographie and 
comodities of the country, together with the 
manners and customs of the people,” includes 
the years 1610-12. Strachey sailed with the 
expedition which was wrecked at the Bermu- 
das, and his description of the storm in 
Purchas was supposed by Malone to have 
furnished Shakspeare with the materials for the 
Tempest. He reached Virginia after the de- 
parture of Smith, whose name only inciden- 
tally occurs in his history. Two copies of 
Strachey’s history in his own hand-writing are 
left, one of them dedicated to Lord Bacon. 
There is a good deal of old time historical and 
religious enthusiasm in his “ Historie,” with a 
spice of pedantry and a curious love of gossip, 
which we are not to wonder at when we con- 
sider the mystery and pressing personal inte- 
rest which invested the savages and their 
movements on the borders of the little aneny 
When it was a question whether a man would 
be starved, roasted, or tomahawked the next 
day, he might be expected to keep a look-out 
on his foe. The Indian, with his anomalous 
habits, filled up the gap of absence from home 
associations. He was a perpetual marvel and 
puzzle, and so exactly is this wonderment re- 
corded in the books of the early travellers 
that its flavor is imparted to the readers of the 
present day. Powhatan and his conquerors 
will be the lions of the library, to be stared at 
to the end of time. He was the central figure 
of the Virginia wilderness in Mr. Strachey’s 
day. The latter thus describes his personal 
appearance :—* A goodly old man, not yet 
shrinking, though well beaten with many cold 
and stormy winters, in which he hath been 
patient of many necessities and attempts of his 
fortune to make his name and family great, 
supposed to be little less than eighty years old 
(I dare not say how much more), of a tall 
stature and clean limbs, of a sad aspect, round 
fat visaged, with grey hairs, but plain and thin, 
hanging upon his broad shoulders, some few 
1airs on his chin and so on his upper lip ;—he 
hath been a strong and able savage, sinewy 
and of a daring spirit, vigilant, ambitious, 





Walter Raleigh's Discovery of the Empire of | 
Guiana, Sir Francis Drake, his voyage in| 
1695, are among the volumes already issued, | 
while the last is one of the most important ad- 
ditions made of late years to our American | 
History. The Historie of Travaile into Vir- | 
ginia Britannia is an original work, now first | 
printed from a manuscript in the British Mu-| 
seum; though, through the agency of Mr. | 
Stevens, the American Bibliographer, now in | 
London, several copies in MS. have reached | 
our chief collectors. Mr. Lenox, Mr. Brown | 
of Providence, and Mr. Force of Washington, | 
possess copies. The work is now easily ac- 
cessible. A subscription of Five Dollars, 





and to the publishers to have offered to the pub- 


through Wiley, Putnam, or Bartlett & Welford, 


subtle to enlarge his dominions.” Everything 
about this man becomes of interest, his daugh- 
ter Pocahontas, his several habitations, his mul- 
titude of wives, his sentinels on guard at the 
four corners of his. house, his cruel Turkish 
punishments, his images. 

The “ customes” of the Indians are detail- 
ed with a curious gossip, which would have de- 
lighted Walpole :-— 


INDIAN TOILET. 


“They adorn themselves most with copper 
beads and paintings. Of the men there be some 
who will paint their bodies black, and some yel- 
low, and being oiled over, they will stick therein 
the soft down of sundry colored birds, of blue 
birds, white herne shewes, and the feathers of the 
carnation bird, which they call Askshawcutteis, 
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as if so many varieties of laces were stitched to 
their skins, which makes a wondrous shew; then, 
being angry and prepared to fight, paint and cross 
their foreheads, cheeks, and the right side of their 
heads diversely, either with terra sigillata, or with 
their root pochone. 

«“ The women have their arms, breasts, thighs, 
shoulders, and faces, cunningly embroidered with 
divers works, for pouncing or searing their skins 
with a kind of instrument heated in the fire. They 
figure therein flowers and fruits of sundry lively 
kinds, as also snakes, serpents, eftes, &c., and this 
they do by dropping upon the seared flesh sundry 
colors, which rubbed into the stamp will never be 
taken away again, because it will not only be 
dried into the flesh, but grow therein. 

“The men shave their hair on the right side, 
very close, keeping a ridge commonly on the top 
or crown like a coxcomb ; for their women, with 
two shells, will grate away the hair into any 
fashion they please. On the left side they wear 
their hair at full length, with a lock of an ell long, 
which they anoint often with walnut oil, whereby 
it is very sleek, and shines like a raven’s wing. 
Sometimes they tie up their lock with an artificial 
and well-labored knot (just in the same fashion as 
I have seen the Carazzais of Scio and Pera), stuck 
with many colored gewgaws, as the cast-head or 
brow antle of a deer, the hand of their enemy 
dried, croisetts of bright and shining copper, like 
the new moon. Many wear the whole skin of a 
hawk stuffed with the wings abroad and buzzard’s 
or other fowl’s whole wings, and to the feathers 
they will fasten a little rattle, about the bigness of 
the chape of a rapier, which they take from the 
tail of a snake, and sometimes divers kinds of 
shells, hanging loose by small purfleets or threads, 
that, being shaken as they move, they might make 
a certain murmuring or whistling noise by gather- 
ing wind, in which they seem to take great jollity, 
and hold it a kind of bravery. 

“ Their ears they bore with wide holes, com- 
monly two or three, and in the same they do hang 
chains of stained pearl bracelets, of white bone or 
shreds of copper, beaten thin and bright, and wound 
up hollow, and with a great pride, certain fowls’ 
legs, eagles, hawks, turkeys, &c., with beasts’ 
claws, bears, arrahacounes, squirrels, &c. The 
claws thrust through they let hang upon the cheek 
to the full view, and some of their men there be 
who will wear in these holes a small green and 
yellow-covered live snake, near half a yard in 
length, which crawling and lapping himself 
about his neck, oftentimes familiarly, he suffereth 
to kiss his lips. Others wear a dead rat tied by 
the tail, and such like conundrums.” 


This, it must be admitted, is the height of 
the savage B cc ppsiens a? nor is it an unfair 
picture of the good idiomatic racy style in 
which Mr. Strachey details his observations. 
The chapters on Geography with Smith’s map, 
the laws, productions, &c., are all fresh and 





novel. 

The second part of the “ Historie” contains, 
claims the editor, Mr. Major, “ the only detail- 
ed account which has hitherto been printed, of 
the voyage of Captains George Popham and | 
Raleigh Gilbert, and the formation of the) 
colony at Saghadehock.” 

The work is carefully and fully annotated, | 
with an excellent introductory memoir, and 
an interesting addition to its attractions in) 
several etchings from De Bry, which are 
executed by the wife of the editor. 





' Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work, and 
Engi A . Oliver B = Editor. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Tue first and second numbers of this mecha- 
nieal and engineering encyclopedia induce us 
to believe that it will equal, if not surpass, in 
finish and-execution, the English work of 
Cressy. At all events, its value will be far 


/of Mr. Art 





greater, since it will embrace all the late Ame- 
rican improvements and patented machines. 

The first number contains, among other 
articles, a description and cuts of the American 
Steam Excavating Machine, invented by Mr. 
Ottis, of New York, and sometimes called the 
“Steam Paddy.” 

The methods and instruments employed in 
working horn, tortoise-shell, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl, are very fully treated and described. 

nder the head of “ Aqueduct” is an ac- 
count of the construction, dimensions, and 
material of the suspension wire bridge over 
the Alleghany river, for the support of the 
wooden trunk at the western termination of 
the Pennsylvania canal. To this succeeds an 
extended notice of the Croton Aqueduct, ac- 
companied with plans, elevations, and sections 
of its most remarkable parts, and full notices 
of all the devices employed to surmount the 
difficulties met in the accomplishment of this 
great engineering triumph. 

A work of very different mechanical cha- 
racter, but with the same object, to obtain a 
supply of pure and abundant water, is the Ar- 
tesian Well of Grenelle; the figures of the 
boring apparatus, tubes, drills, and augers, are 
complete in all parts. 

The Automatic dividing machine, as used 
and improved by Messrs. Saxton and Wiirde- 
mar, of the U. 8S. Coast Survey, is the subject 
of an interesting article. The second number 
ends with an account of the famous machinery 
at the Plymouth Dockyard, constructed by 
the celebrated engineer, Brunel. 

The drawings are numerous, of a proper 
size, and clearly drawn and executed. The 
present work, together with Ure’s Dictionary 
of the Arts, will form a complete repertory of 
the mechanical and manufacturing arts. 

The plan of issuing the work in numbers 
will put it into the power of many who could 
not bear a large draft on their resources, to 
procure a valuable work, in a way that will 
not bear hard on them. The large and noble 
class of our mechanics and working-men can 
hardly afford to be without this exposition of 
the mechanical arts. To the young espe- 
cially, the work will be most acceptable as a 
present, teaching by practical exhibitions the 
harmony and utility of those great laws by 
which even the works of the Creator move in 
solemn order and unvarying march. 





Mary Moreton; or, the Broken Promise. By 
T. S. Arthur. 

= Nun. By C. Spindler, author of “The 
ew.” 


New York by Gas-Light. By G. G. Foster. 
THREE new publications from the publishing 


-house of Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport, who 


are becoming widely known for their discrimi- 
nating tact in business. 

Not ere months ago we gave our opinion 

ur as a novelist, in noticing his 

“Love in High Life.” His present effort ex- 


hibits a little more attempt at the spirited, and 


his characters talk less prosily. 
Spindler, as a novelist, is too well known to 
need much mention. We have barely glanced 


| through the pages of the Nun; but read suffi- 
_ciently to observe much of the author’s power 
/as a romancer, marred, however, in its effect 


by the slovenly rhetoric of the translator. 
New York by Gas-Light contains some very 
clever metropolitan sketches, written in a pi- 
uant style by a well-known Itemizer of the 
ity Press, sketches of localities and charac- 
ters whom one feels better satisfaction in 
knowing as reader than as visitor. 

















All of the above are printed in a vey 
satisfactory manner, considering how mue 


money the oculists have been making in late 
years. 





The Misfortunes of Teddy O’ Brynn ; or, How 
the Devil was caught in Church one Christ- 
mas Day. A Novelette. By D. R. Arnell. 
Cincinnati: Stratton & Barnard. 

A WoRK more unequal in execution and more 

disappointing in perusal for one promising so 

much in conception, we have not read ina lon 

time. We gave to it a more attentive perusa 
than its red cover and slovenly typography de- 
manded ; because as a story of pretentious 
title hailing from “o’er the mountains west- 

ward ho,” it was a curiosity; and because a 

certain vein of originality in its pages invited 

criticism. But the author shows more of 
promise than in present performance. 

Here and there are passages quite Dickens- 
ish; now and then the style is as sloppy as the 
editorials of a country gazette; occasionally 
there is a stroke of humor which is succeeded 
by sentences highly pathetical. In one part 
the author seems clothed with the true inspira- 
tion of composition; in another he writes me- 
chanieally as if he were a metropolitan letter 
writer, thus giving his performance a sem- 
blance of literary job work. 

What we detect as of promise is a certain 
exuberance of fancy and a facility of composi- 
tion, which, when mellowed by reflective study 
and moulded by careful practice, will work un- 
fettered by the defects we have endeavored to 
briefly point out. 





Anniversary Oration before the N. Y. Aca- 
demy of Medicine, by Alfred C. Post. 1849, 

Tuts pamphlet seems to corroborate our state- 
ment in a recent number, that the M.D.’s were 
poor writers. As far as style is concerned, this 
is much inferior to either of the preceding de- 
livered on similar occasions. Indeed, that of 
Dr. Francis is a model of an oration, both in 
style and matter. 

In the one before us, we have the arguments 
of Homeopathy argumentatively treated, and 
very fairly. This is the best portion of the 
“Oration,” or more properly address, which, 
apart from its anti-literary character, is a very 
creditable performance, showing thought, and 
having abundance of point. It would seem as 
if it was intended as a receptacle for all the 
stale quotations and “ old saws” of the day. 

The following anecdote will be found amus- 
ing by all. A lady once fancied that she had 
a stricture of the cesophagus, which rendered 
it very difficult for her to swallow her food. 
The difficulty went on increasing from day to 
day, until she was altogether unable to swal- 
low any kind of food, and was obliged to con- 
fine herself to broth and other liquid nourish- 
ment. In process of time, the stricture became 
so elose that she could swallow nothing but 
water, and even that with great difficulty ; she 
of course became greatly emaciated. Every 
physician in the neighborhood had been con- 
F ilted some had ridiculed be compet as 
being entirely imaginary ; others proposed 
plans of tidabnent but they had all been inef- 
feetual. At last she consulted one of great 
eminence, in whom she had entire confidence. 
She narrated her case, and her opinion that 
unless he could find some nutritious fluid as 
thin or thinner than water, she must die of 
starvation. “The doctor, after a moment’s 
deliberation, told her that he thought he could 
propose a kind of food exactly suited to her 
case. The directions were as follows :—Take 
a large kettle which will hold at least ten gal- 
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lons, fill it brimful with water, and hang it 
over the fire in such a position that the rays of 
the sun, entering at the window, will fall upon 
the surface of the water. Then hang in the 
window a lean, starved crow, so that the sha- 
dow may fall upon the water in the kettle; 
boil for four hours, and make soup of the sha- 
dow. The lady immediately burst into a fit 
of laughter, called for a beefsteak, which she 
ate with avidity, and was no more troubled 
with stricture of the cesophagus.” 


The New York Journal of Medicine for 
January contains an able article on the late 
epidemie in this city, which is worthy of atten- 
tion. By a fair estimate, it thinks that there 
were “20,000 cases of cholera in the city, or 
one case to every 250 inhabitants, and one 
death to about every 500.” ‘The journal is in 
a very flourishing condition. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, Jan. 1850, contains an in- 
teresting article, by Dr. Detmold of this city, in 
relation to an abscess in the brain of large ex- 
tent, which was several times opened. It is 
interesting to all who, by their attention to and 
belief in phrenology, are desirous of knowing 
how much the intellect is impaired by affections 
of particular portions of the ‘brain itself. 

e “Origin and Effects of Scrofula,” from 
a foreign review, is of high importance, and 
would be read advantagevusly by every one. 

The able Report of the Cholera Committee, 
London, has entirely overthrown the statement 
that Cholera was caused by a fungus in the 
intestines—a species of parasite found alike in 
vegetable and animal products. 

he treatment of Cholera by Calomel is ob- 
jected to by numerous distinguished physicians 
in London and Edinburgh. 


The American Journal of Insanity is con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the recent death of 
Dr. Brigham, its lamented editor.; The January 
number looks well. It states that there are 
12,286 — insane supported at the public 
charge in France in seventy-three establish- 
ments. There are 8000 lunatics at large in 
Ireland. 





Mr. Emerson on England. 


On Tuesday of last week, Mr. Emerson 
delivered a Lecture on England at the Mer- 
cantile Library, to a crowded audience. The 
night was favorable, and many who came had 
to shift for accommodation, the lecture-room 
being early filled. The lecturer said, that a 
year and a half ago he returned from his 
second visit to England, and the question now 
to be answered was, Why England was 
England. On landing at Liverpool, everything 
struck him as perfect and complete. The 
highest cultivation met his eye in everything. 
It seemed the oe and chosen home of 
common sense. 1e fields and gardens look 
so smooth and neat, that they seem to have 
been finished with the pencil rather than the 
plough. You rode at three times the speed, 
with three times the ease, and three times the 
eomfort you do in this country. Over rivers 
and through ravines, and through tunnels three 
miles long, you are carried from place to place 
as if riding ona cannon ball. You are sur- 
rounded with every form of convenience and 
luxury ; your material wants are provided for 
in a style of artistic perfection. Masters of 
all kinds wait on you. Herschel and Faraday 
investigate for you; Stephenson made the 
engine that carries you; Wheatstone the 
pes ~ at your service ; Macready acts for 
you. The Times brings the gossip and news 





of the world for you, and Soyer cooks. In| his rights respected. He knows just what he 
London you are surrounded with luxury and | wants, and means to have it. He is sure to let 
convenience, and for a few shillings paid to a|it be known if he is not served to his mind. 
private citizen, you are served as a monarch | Still he is not quarrelsome, and if he boasts, 
would be served, and surrounded by an air of | he has something to boast of. Among the 
stability and comfort which all the monarchs | 1200 young men at Oxford a duel was never 
in the world could not buy. When an Ameri- | heard of. This self-possession is not pugna- 
can first puts his foot upon English ground, | city—he does not wish to injure others—he is 
he seems to have come back to some long- | thinking only of himself. 
forgotten home ; the pictures of his childhood} With such a sturdy population, England is 
are here in reality. He sees the same ruddy, | not likely to break up. Though I am aware, 
happy, portly, benignant, grandfatherly English- | when speaking of this subject, it is customary 
men, whose portraits he studied on the tiles in | to speak of England as in its decline, such is 
the chimney corner at home. He has got | not the case. She now contains the essential 
back among his friends, and finds his voll 224 elements of growth. London will soon fill 
aunts, cousins, and grandfathers on the spot | Middlesex. The British Museum is not yet 
to meet him. The porter, the coachman, the | arranged; its catalogue of books reaches only 
guard—every one he sets his eye on—bears | through the letter A. The National Gallery 
the plump, stalwart, upright look of those | is too small to hold the pictures. The Nelson 
pictures. Monument is just finished, and the new Houses 
England has cause to boast of her choicely | of Parliament are verging to completion, with 
cultivated population. No people on earth | their Victoria Tower, which is to shoot up 400 
can compare with her in this respect. In the | feet into the sky. The London University is 
midst of all her social evils, all her poverty, adding to its size with a rapidity similar to 
all her erime, we see a larger number of well- our own growing colleges in the West, and 
developed human beings, highly finished men, towns are starting up as rapidly as Brooklyn. 
rounded, complete, consummate characters in | Birkenhead was alluded to, though lately it 
their sphere, of which any nation might well | had received a cheek; and when Mr. Emerson 
be proud. | was in England the country was in a ferment, 
If we look for the causes of this remarkable | and, in some cases, seen under unfavorable 
flowering forth of humanity, we must ascribe circumstances. Mr. Emerson then alluded to 
a great influence to the climate, never at any many of the wonders he saw. Nasmyth’s 
time so inclement, either by heat or cold, as to | steam hammer, that would crack an egg with- 
suspend labor. mayo Sea | is a working day. , out breaking it, or crush a block of iron into 
There is no winter to break off the operations a thin plate at one blow! Rogers's cutlery 
of industry. (It is a fact that the seasons are manufactory, where the knives and scissors 
more genial than in this country, but to the were made by law and not by luck; not one 
extent Mr. Emerson speaks of, would give any blade only being good, but millions, and every 
one an erroneous impression of the climate ; blade. But it would require some art akin to 
reporter hath sweltered under 96° of Fahren-| photography to give every illustration the 
heit in summer and shivered under —7° in | lecturer gave. Every Englishman, he said, 
winter. Nor could Mr. Emerson ever have | carried about him an atmosphere of his own, 
seen the frozen out gardeners parading the and they hence were said to be a reserved 
streets of London, and soliciting alms to sup- people, and he gave an amusing quotation 
port them while they could not labor.) |from a French author. You were as if you 
Another reason is, they come of a good | were not, unless introduced, and even then the 
stock. The cross between the Britons and man looked coldly enough, though he was 
the Saxons was a fortunate one, and after that | thinking all the while how he should serve 
the northern nations (the boldest, the most | you best; but wher his door was opened, you 
adventurous, and the most enterprising—the | were at home. He, the lecturer, had never 
Norwegians coming over in their piratical /met with such attention. He said it was an 
craft, for an account of whom Mr. termes /old opinion that the English did not like 
referred to Mr. Laing, whose book on the Sea | foreigners, and quoted authors in proof, 
Kings of Norway the Library ought to possess) | but we think a prejudice of this kind is fast 
poured their best stamina into the constitutions | wearing away in England. Nicolas of Russia, 
of the English. This blending of races has | the test despot in Europe, was some 
produced a physical vigor and perfection that months in England, and was not even hissed. 
may be looked for elsewhere in vain. The And are not the Pole and the Negro, aye, and 
English, as a general rule, weigh more, are | the Hungarian and the Frenchman, received 
better proportioned, more florid, and handsomer, | with open arms when their country drives 
than any other people. You see this in all| them out? Ten millions were given gy to 
classes, from the peer to the porter. The Ireland, nor did they ever expel workmen, like. 
dress of the English is emblematic of their the French at the late revolution, Does this 
character. In the well-dressed Englishman, | show dislike to foreigners? The lecturer said 
he is encased in his clothing as in a shell, and | the presence of a superior class gives a tone to 
looks the picture of defiance, but there is no- | their general manners, every trifle being clothed 
where such a variety of costume. Every one | with importance. Whatever is done, must be 
dresses as he pleases, irrespective of any one | done in the best ne (proverbialiy the cheap- 
else. A man washes, and shaves, and wears | est in any case). The English character thus 
his hair in a way to suit himself, and not) gains an admirable balance of qualities, resem- 
others. He may put on a coat, or a wig, or a| bling in its keenness and vigor the best tem- 
shawl, or a saddle, and wear it, and no one} pered steel. The fabulous St. George was 
will remark upon it. He has his own way, | not the trae emblem of the national character. 
and does not annoy others. He saw it rather in the lawgiver, scholar, poet, 








The Englishman is remarkable for his pluck. | mechanic, monarch, Alfred; in later times, in 
He is what a gentleman described his horse to | Cromwell, and in one not so well known, 
be—all mettle and bottom. They all have it— | William of Wyckham, the builder of Windsor 
the Duke of Wellington has it—the Bishops | Castle, a bishop of Winchester, a putter down 
have it—“ The Times” has it. The Times is | of abuses in his time, in his own diocese. He 
said to be the pluckiest paper in Europe. The | founded a school at Winchester for 70 scholars 
Englishman shows you that he means to have | for ever. He endowed a college at Oxford 
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for 70 fellows for ever; and he endowed a 


house in the neighborhood of Winchester to 
presets a measure of beer and a sufficiency of 
read to every one who asked it for ever; and 
when Mr. Emerson was in England he was 
curious to test this good man’s credit, and he 
knocked at the door, preferred his request, and 
received his measure of beer and his quantum | 
of bread, though its donor had been dead 700 | 
years ! 
We have given a slight specimen of a bril- 





liant lecture, rather than a full report; and the 
lecturer concluded by stating that he thought | 
what England had gained by its material suc- 
cess it had lost in spiritual power; that it had 
no ideal tendencies; that Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were better appreciated here than 
in England: to which we must say, that the 
first receives all honor in England as well as 
here; the latter as much as is his due; and 
that Mr. Emerson himself, with all his idealis- 
tie tendencies, has a growing circle of readers, 
both in England and in America. 








PAagasiniaua. 
The Lorgnette, No. 1. 


A NEAT, gentlemanly little pamphlet, in the 
most delicate kid paper and the unexception- 
able imprint of Kernot. But if the writer 
would keep to the promise of the prospectus, 
let him eschew antiquity (a great example, 
Dickens had to give it up in Master Humphrey), 
and begin at onee with the town in action. 
There is too much talking about what is to be 
done in the old-fashioned way ; let us have the 
thing itself in the present. The humor is a 
shade too quiet and Spectatorish. 


Sharpe’s London Magazine. 

This periodical, published for the United 
States by Virtue, is always well made 
up by a body of trained writers. It has 
character and substance, and its selections from 








new books are good. The life of Mary Powell 
is resumed in the January number. Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke continues her Shakspearian 
papers. There is a fine romantic turn in this 
a from the notice of Soyer’s Modern | 
ousewife :— 
A VISION ON PRIMROSE HILL. 


“ People ought really to devote more time, care, 
and personal attention to their daily subsistence, it 
being the most expensive department through life 
of human luxury. I shall, for example, give you 
a slight and correct idea of it, which I am confident 
you never before conceived. For this I shall pro- 
pose to take seventy years of the life of an epicure, 
beyond which age many of that class of bon vivants 
atrive, and even above eighty, still in the full en- 
joyment of degustation, &c. (for example, Talley- 
rand, Cambacérés, Lord Sefton, &c.) ; if the first 
of the said epicures, when entering on the tenth 
spring of his extraordinary career, had been placed 
on an eminence, say the top of Primrose hill, and 
had had exhibited before his infantine eyes the 
enormous quantity of food his then insignificant 
person would destroy before he attained his se- 
venty-first year ; first, he would believe it must be 
a delusion; then, secondly, he would inquire 
where the money could come from to purchase so 
much luxurious extravagance? But here I shall 
leave the pecuniary expenses on one side, which a 
man of wealth can easily surmount when required. 
So now, dearest, for the extraordinary fact. Im- 
agine on the top of the above-mentioned hill a 
rushlight of a boy just entering his tenth year, sur- 
rounded with the recherché provision and delicacies 
claimed by his rank and wealth, taking merely the 
medium consumption of his daily meals. By 
closely calculating, he would be surtounded and 


birds, fishes, &c. :—By no less than 30 oxen, 200 
sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs ; in poultry, 
1,200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 150 geese, 400 ducklings, 
263 pigeons, 1400 partridges, pheasants, and grouse ; 
600 woodcocks and snipes; 600 wild-ducks, 
widgeon, and teal ; 450 plovers, ruffes, and reeves ; 
800 quails, ortolans, and dotterels, and a few guil- 
lem6ts, and other foreign birds ; also 500 hares and 


|rabbits, 40 deer, 120 Guinea fowl, 10 peacocks, 


and 360 wild-fowl. In the way of fish, 120 tur- 
bot, 140 salmon, 120 cod, 260 trout, 400 macke- 
rel, 300 whitings, 800 soles and slips, 400 floun- 
ders, 400 red mullet, 200 eels, 150 haddocks, 400 
herrings, 5,000 smelts, and some hundred thousand 
of those delicious silvery whitebait, besides a few 
hundred species of fresh-water fishes. In shell- 
fish, 20 turtle, 30,000 oysters, 1,500 lobsters or 
crabs, 300,000 prawns, shrimps, sardines, and an- 
chovies. In the way of fruit, about 500 Ibs. of 
grapes, 360 lbs. of pine apples, 600 peaches, 1,400 
apricots, 240 melons, and some hundred thousand 
plums, greengages, apples, pears, and some millions 
of cherries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, mul- 
berries, and an abundance of other small fruit, viz. 
walnuts, chestnuts, dry figs, and plums. In vege- 
tables of all kinds, 5,475 lbs. weight, and about 
2,434: Ibs. of butter, 684 Ibs. of cheese, 21,000 
eggs, 800 ditto plover’s. Of bread, 44 tons, half a 
ton of salt and pepper, near 2} tons of sugar ; and 
if he had happened to be a covetous boy, he could 
have formed a fortification or moat round the said 
hill with the liquids he would have to partake of 
to facilitate the digestion of the above-named pro- 
visions, which would amount to no less than 
11,673% gallons, which may be taken as below ; 
49 hogsheads of wine, 1,368} gallons of beer, 584 
gallons of spirits, 342 liqueur, 2,394} gallons of 
coffee, cocoa, tea, &c., and 304 gallons of milk, 
2,736 gallons of water, all of which would actu- 
ally protect him and his anticipated property from 
any young thief or fellow-schoolboy, like Alexan- 
dre Dumas had protected Dante and his immense 
treasure from the pirates in his island of Monte 


Christo.” 
The Art-Journal., 


The large and increasing cireulation which 
this London journal has established in this 
country, seems to be attended by a correspond- 


ing desire on the part of the conductors to as- | 


sist in the publication and development of 
American art, science, and manufactures. The 
journal promises to be an efficient friend to the 
American exhibitors at London, in 1851. The 
February number will contain an engraving of 
Mr. Powers’s Greek Slave, and other American 
matter. In addition to this the magazine is 
constantly enlarging its European resources. 
The articles on the French exhibitions have 
been of a liberal cast, and valuable to the 
reader. The engravings from the Vernon 
Gallery, in the present number, are Goodall’s 
Village Festival (with traits after Hogarth and 
Wilkie), the _“Scanty Meal,” and three fine 
horses’ heads, by Herring. Mrs. Hail’s paper 
is a sketch of Lady Rachel Russell, and there 
is the commencement of a valuable illustrated 
Dictionary of Terms in Art. The journal 
may be procured from the booksellers gene- 
rally, and of the agent, Virtue, in this city. 


Che Drama. 
In the drama, we have something more of pro- 
mise than performance. No new play of do- 
mestic origin is before us or has been for 
many a day, requiring a particular comment. 
We augur well of Mr. C. Bass’s announce- 
ment of a company for dramatic entertain- 
ments at the Opera House in the spring. Mr. 
Bass is well known as the successor of Henry 
Placide, in the business of the old Park Thea- 
tre. He has the reputation of judgment and 














gazed at by the following number of quadrupeds, 


scholarship, and if he should gue in gather- 


ing a good com and presenting sterlin 
an IF he wit us Géubt'be well teow | 
We hear of an original comedy at the Broap- 
way Tueatre, but little expectation seems 
to have been excited by the announcement. 

There seems to have been a revival of dra- 
matic entertainments in London. An unusual 
number of theatres are in operation. The 
holiday pantomimes have gone off with spirit. 
Drury has been re-opened, under the manage- 
ment of Anderson, with the Merchant of Ve- 
nice and Harlequin and Good Queen Bess for 
the show piece of the season. The Hay- 
market has a pantomime from the Arabian 
Nights, with Bland, Miss Horton, Miss Fitz- 
william, &e.; King Jamie is served up at the 
Princess’s; Mr. O. Smith and Paul Bedford 
figure in Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein, at the 
Adelphi; Madame Vestris is in immortal 
youth at the Lyceum; the New Strand has 
Diogenes and his Lantern; Sadler's Wells, 
the genuine Dragon of Wantley; the Surrey, 
the Moon Queen and King Night ; the Mary- 
lebone something of its own. The Olympic 
Theatre has just been rebuilt, and boasts a 
strong company for a theatre of its class in 
Mrs. Mowatt, Miss Fanny Vining, Mr. Daven- 
port, Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. Wigan, Mr. 
Compton, Mr. J. Reeve, &c. Mrs. Mowatt’s 
comedy of “Fashion, or Life in New York,” 
has just been successfully produced at this 
theatre. The new house will contain 1700 
persons. The cost of the building was under 
£10,000, including the purchase of some ad- 
joining property. 








Pbusir. 
THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Durinc the past week we have had here revi- 
vals of Ernani and Lucrezia Borgia, for Sig- 
norina Truffi; and on Wednesday, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, for Signorina Bertucca. We 
have wee made observations on these 
| performances, by the same artists, and at this 
| moment there is nothing new to be remarked 
‘upon them. The Sonnambula, it is said, will 
be given shortly, for the sake of Signor Guidi’s 
Elvino, which is reported to be exceHent. 

Last week M. Maretzek and his corps gave 
an admirable concert, at the Tabernacle, for 
the benefit of the fund towards completing St, 
Paul’s Church, in Canal street. The building 
was filled in every part; indeed we have rarely 
seen it so densely crowded. The performan. 
ces included the overtures to Guillaume Tell 
and Les Diamans de la Couroune, bath played 
to perfection; the anabaptiste scena from La 
Prophéte was given, and with more firmness 
and decision than when we last heard it. Sig. 
norina Bertucea sang Verdi's Brindisi from 
Macbeth, and sang it beautifully, with much 
spirit, and good execution. Other songs were 
given by Signorinas Patti, Perrini, Rossi Cosi, 
and Borghese; Signors Forti, Guidi, and Be- 
neventano. On the whole, it was certainly 
one of the best eoncerts of the season, and 
the orchestra, under M. Maretzek, was vigor- 
ous and efficient in every respect. 

This week we have the long-talked-of Don 
Giovanni, with a cast as good as the most un- 
reasonable can expect; indeed, it combines 
the whole strength of the company. 


CONCERTS OF THE LAST FORTNIGHT, 
Tue Classical Concert given by the publishers 
of the Musical Times to their subscribers 
occurred unfortunately on one of those even- 
ings which are known among musicians as 
“concert nights,” viz. nights when it exercises 
one’s faith to believe in the promise given ta 
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man after the deluge. Nevertheless there 
were a few present, and the Mozart quartet 
with whieh the evening opened was finely 
iven, we were told, and ean readily believe 
it of musie which is always fresh to the play- 
ers without the excitement of an audience. 

On Saturday week, Remenye, a Hungari 
violinist, made his debut before a fine ladlcaoe 
at Niblo’s beautiful saloon—beautiful no less 
for sight than sound. He has a splendid in- 
strument, and his manner was less exaggerated 
than we had expected. Without the finished 
execution of a great player, he has many good 
points; his staccato is good, his bowing free 
and strong, and his style rather impetuous 
than delicate. He was assisted by Madame 
Stephani, also a Hungarian, who has a wonder- 
fully high, clear voice, and is a cultivated 
singer. In the Aria from the Zauberflote, she 
sang to F in alt. with apparent ease. 

One of the usual meetings of artists at Mr. 
Pirsson’s came off the same week, at which, 
among other pieces, a beautiful quintet, Spohr, 
Op. 130, was given by Messrs. Burke, Timm, 
Boucher, Eisfeldt, and Noll—the latter a very 


evident acquisition, by the way, to the first | 


violins of the Philharmonic. 
At the Philharmonic rehearsal, on Saturday, 
we heard, for the first time by an orchestra, 


the whole of the instrumental music of Men- | 


delssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” con- 
cerning which it would be easier to write a 

e than a sentence. We would suggest 
that the deseriptive character of the pieces in 
their order be given on the bills at the concert. 
After this it is to be presumed our public will 
not rest satisfied until they have heard the 
whole of this fine work—choruses and all. 
For dramatie description it approaches Handel, 
a comparison which those who have not 
studied him would do well to do so before 
they smile at. 

n Saturday evening the Musical Fund 
Society gave the second of their concerts, 
which it was gratifying to was better 
attended, and in respect of performance a 
great improvement on the first. The “gem 
of the evening” (if we may use a phrase so 
novel) was Mr. Burke’s Peay Bnass of Mendels- 
sohn’s extremely difficult, but more beautiful 
than difficult, concerto. His perfect intona- 
tion, and the neatness and grace of his canta- 
bile, to us his great points, notwithstanding 
his astonishing execution, never struck us 
more forcibly, when we have heard him in 
public, than in the andante of the concerto on 
this occasion, And what a beautiful move- 
ment! Even now its cadences are ringing in 
the mind’s ear. We thought also that the 
arpeggios in the first cadence came out with 
beautiful foree and point—like a chain of 
electric sparks. Mr. Eisfeldt has proved him- 
self an excellent conductor, and it is but just 
to say that in Der Freyschutz he was most 
ably seconded by the first violin of Mr. Noll, 
as well as by the orchestra generally. 


Forts aud Opinions. 








The death of William A. Colman, long known 
in this city as an importer of books and prints, 
is recorded in the papers of Tuesday. His 
print window in Broadway, famous for its re- 
production of the treasures of Ackerman’s and 
its view of Parisian caricatures, was for a long 
time a thronged out-of-door gallery of the fine 
arts. His collections of English books were 
well known to scholars and collectors. Latterly 
his business had declined,—the “ Old Masters” 
of his inner gallery had been sold at auction, 
or remnant of his stock offered at reduced 
p tiee 


The whole sum contributed by our citizens as a 
testimony to Capt. Cook and his crew, for sav- 
ing the passengers of the Caleb Grimshaw, is 
$5. 00, of which $5000 is assigned to the cap- 
tain, the remainder in proportion to the other 
officers and seamen, each ordinary seaman and 
boy receiving $100. 

At the anniversary Robert Burns dinner, at the 
Howard Hotel, last week, Mr. Bryant was in- 
vited as a guest. He was not present, but contri- 
buted a sentiment :—* The Popular Poetry of 
Scotland—a perennial fountain at which the 
genius of modern English poetry drinks, and is 
refreshed.” 

The launch of three steamers on the morning of 
Monday, from the yard of Mr. Brown ,—the 
Arctic, of thirty-five liundred tons, for Collins’ 
line of Liverpool mail steamers; the New 
World, for the Pacifie ; and the Boston, for river 
navigation ; attracted an immense number of 
spectators. A novelty of the occasion was the 
launch of the New World with machinery on 
board and steam up, ready to proceed at once, 
on touching the water, upon her trial trip—all 
which was performed with entire success. 

An Italian newspaper, the only one on the Ame- 
rican continent, L’ Eco d'Italia, has been under- 
taken in this city, by Mr. Seechi de Casali. 

| A course of lectures has been organized by the 
American Institute. It includes Professor Agas- 
siz on the “ Metamorphoses of Insects in their 
connexion with the growth of plants ;’ Pro- 
fessor James W. Johnston, F.R.S., on “ The 
Relations of Geology and Christianity to Agri- 
culture ;’ Dr. Tyng on “ American Attainments 
and Responsibilities.” 

The excavations for laying the foundation, and 
erecting the walls of the Astor Library, are now 
in progress. The corner-stone of this edifice 
will, it is expected, be laid some time in March. 
Messrs. Bogart and Herriat are the contractors. 
Mr. Saeltzer, of Berlin, is the architect. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne has engrafted a fine moral 
tale on the celebrated New Hampshire Man of 
the Mountain. The “Great Stone Fence,” 
which is made to assume an ideal character of 
virtue and intellect, is the name of the story. It 
appears in the National Era, where Hawthorne 
is engaged as a correspondent. He is also in- 
vited, we see it stated, by the Editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine to become a regular contribu- 
tor, 

The Winchester Republican announces the death 
of Philip Pendleton Cooke, Esq., of Clarke 
county, aged about 35. He was a native of 
Winchester, and a son of John R. Cooke, Esq., 
now of Richmond. Mr. Cooke was endowed 
with rare poetic talent. His “ Florence Vane” 
has been placed among the finest poems of its 
class produced during the century. He was the 
author of a volume entitled “ Froissart Ballads,” 
reviewed at length in an early number of this 
journal, a contributor to the Southern Literary 
Messenger, a writer of a fine schalarly turn of 
mind. 

At the late printers’ festival, Dr. Francis referred 
to the fact, that most of Franklin’s experiments 
with electricity were made in New York, in the 
cupola of the Old Dutch chureh, now the Post- 
Office. 

Two dies which have been struck for the new 

2;twenty dollar gold piece have been condemned, 
and it will probably be three or four months be- 
fore it comes into circulation. 

It is said that the Theatrical Fund raised nearly 
two thousand dollars by its late festival at the 
Astor Place Opera House. 

Messrs. Wattridge and McConkey, Cincinnati 
Artists, some of whose works have been exhi- 
bited at the rooms of the American Art-Union 
9 ig city, are pursuing their studies at Dussel- 

orf. 

The Society of Shakers at Enfield, Conn., num- 
bers 269, and not a death has occurred among 
them for fourteen months. 

The number of Militia in the United States is re- 
turned by Brigadier General Talcott to the Se- 





eretary of War, at 1,960,203, though there was 
a want of recent data from some of the States. 

Major Hagner, who was sent last year by the De- 
partment of War to Europe to collect informa- 
tion on military affairs, has made his report to 
the Government. It contains the results of ob- 
servation of the manufactures of France, Bel- 
gium, Prussia, Holland, and England. 

The Nantucket Inquirer contains an alphabetical 
list of five hundred and ninety-two persons, who 
left that place for California during the year 
just closed. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt says, in the Christian Citizen, 
that the Anglo-Saxon race numbers 60,000,000 
of human beings, planted upon all the islands 
ana continents of the earth, and increasing 
everywhere by an intense ratio of progression. 
He estimates, if no great physical revolution 
supervenes to check its propagation, that in less 
than 150 years it will number 800,000,000 of 
souls, all speaking the same language, centred 
to the same literature and religion, and exhibit- 
ing all its inherent and inalienable character- 
istics. 

Captain J. M. Scofield writes from San Francisco 
to the New London Star, that William Faulk- 
ner, publisher of the Pacifie News, has already 
made 25,000 dollars by printing that sheet only 
afew months, and asks $15,000 for one third of 
the concern. His expenses are at the rate of 
$45,000 a year. He keeps his press running 
constantiy, employs two sets of hands, and has 
ordered from the States a steam press and appa- 
ratus for an extensive job office. 

A gentleman, says the Boston Post, tells us a good 
story of one of his domestics. Having employed 
a new female servant, he sat down in the parlor, 
the evening after, to a“ civil game of whist” 
with his wife and a couple of neighbors. The 
next morning “ my lady,” “ the help,” observed 
that “ the card-playing must be put a stop to, or 
she should be obliged to leave—she didn’t ap- 
prove of the practice, and never allowed it in 
families where she lived !” 

The number of visitors to the British Museum on 
Boxing Day was 19,986, an increase over 1848 
of 7,000. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Harrer & Broruners have in press “ Ned Allen, 
or the Past Age,” 8vo.; “ The Pillars of Hercules, 
or, a Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco, 
in 1848,” by David Urquhart, Esq., M.P., 2 vols., 
12mo. ‘They publish this week, a new edition of 
Findlay’s Classical Atlas, at a reduced price ; The 
Physiology of Digestion, by Andrew Combe ; a 
second edition of Constance Lindsay. 

Harper & Brothers also publish this week, 
“The History of William the Conqueror,” by 
Jacob Abbott. The London Examiner says of 
the “ Marie Antoinette” and “ Elizabeth” of the 
Abbott series: “The plan is a good one. The 
story is told with a strict regard to historical accu- 
racy, but the features of it, romantic or otherwise, 
which are most likely to seize the attention of 
youth, and enlist their sympathies, are brought out 
with both freedom and prominence ; and illustra- 
tions of an instructive kind accompany the text. 
Mr. Abbott has a feeling for the picturesque, as 
well as active human sympathies. A queen is not 
a thing of state to him, but ‘ even a woman,’ en- 
joying or suffering, and with passions neither 
statelier nor less strong than those of the ‘ maid 
that milks and does the meanest chares.’ This 
kind of republicanism is manly and intelligent.” 

Messrs. Harper & Co. announce (Mr. Thackeray 
having recovered from his long and serious 
illness,) that Part IV. of Pendennis will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

Arpieton & Co. announce “ Woman’s Friend- 
ship,” a new work, by the author of Home Influ- 
ence. 

Brapsury & Evans announce, to be published 
in March next, price two pence, “ The first number 
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ture,” conducted by Mr, Cuartes Dickens, de- 
signed for the entertainment and instruction of all 
classes of readers, and to help in the diseussion of 
the most important Social Questions of the time. 

Aristotle's Rhetoric and Poetics, literally trans- 
lated, forms the volume of Bohn’s Classical 
Library for January. ‘The new volume of the 
Standard Library is Junius’s Letters, with all the 
notes of Woodfall’s edition, and important addi- 
tions. ‘The publications of this series are received 
and are for sale in this city, wholesale to the 
trade, and retail, by Banes, PLarr & Co. 

We would call the attention of booksellers to 
the advertisement of the Art-Journal, by Virrve, 
in the present number. It is a work which will 
find ready purchasers throughout the country. 

Dewitt & Davenport will publish immedi- 
ately the second and concluding part of the ro- 
mance of “ Moneypenny,” by Cornetivs Matuews. 

Ropert Carrer & Brorners have in press 
“ Daily Bible Illustrations,” being original readings 
for a year, on subjects from Sacred History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology, by 
John Kitto, D.D., Editor of the “« Encyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature,” in 4 vols. 12mo. ; The Uses 
of Adversity, by the Rev. Hermann Hooker ; 
Jane Taylor's Contributions of Q. Q., illustrated 
with numerous illustrations, by Howland ; Foster’s 
Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance ; The 
Golden Psalm, by the Rev. 8S. Dale; The Lighted 
Valley, or, the Memoir of Miss Bolton ; Ruther- 
ford’s Letters; Marshall on Sanctiiication ; Crea- 
tion, or, the Bible Consistent with Geology, by the 
Rev. Dr. Murphy ; The Commandment with Pro- 
mise, by the author of the “ First Day of the 
Week,” 16mo., illustrated. 

The announcement of a new work by Na- 
THANIEL Hawruorne will create great interest 
among the reading community, as well as among 
the more prescribed and limited circle of writers 
and critics. We are glad to learn that Mr. Haw- 
thorne is to give us a novel during the spring, from 
the press of Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields of 
this city. Its title is “The Scarlet Letter,” and 
the story is introduced by some autobiographical 
reminiscences of the author during his late sojourn 
in the Salem Custom-house, Of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, as a man of original and striking genius, 
the public does not need to be advised. At this 
present time, no man living, either in Europe or 
America, is comparable to him as a writer in his 
peculiar walk. Mr. Whipple, in his last volume 
of lectures, says finely of this admirable author— 
“ though we cannot do him justice, let us remem- 
ber the name of Nathaniel Hawthorne, deserving 
a place second to none in that band of humorists, 
whose beautiful depth of cheerful feeling is the 
very poetry of mirth. In ease, grace, delicate 
sharpness of satire ; in the felicity of touch, which 
often surpasses th efelicity of Addison; in a sub- 
tlety of insight which often reaches further than 
the subtlety of Steele; the humor of Hawthorne 
presents traits so fine as to be almost too excellent 
for popularity, as, to every one who has attempted 
their criticism, they are too refined for statement.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


S. Margaret Fuller (Marchioness Ossoli) has 
nearly completed, says the Boston Republican, an 
elaborate History of the late Revolutionary move- 
ments in Italy, in which will be included extended 
observations upon the Social, Political, Religious, 
and Jésthetical condition of the country, notices of 
its most eminent persons, &c. It is expected to 
be issued the present season. ‘The author, adds 
the Tribune, may be looked for next summer, on 
her return to this country, accompanied by her 
husband and child. 

The contents of the new number of the Quar- 
terly Review are Natural History of Man; 
Clergy Relief Bill ; Agriculture; Drawing ; Me- 
moirs of Lord Cloncurry and Mr. John O’Con- 
nell; Free Trade; Venice; Lord Clarendon and 
the Orange Institution. 

The new number of the Edinburgh contains 
Colonization ; British Mines ; Orange Processions ; 
Grote’s Greece; Shirley ; Turkey afd Christen- 
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dom; Sanitary Reform; Lamartine’s Revolution 
of 1848. 

Loneman & Co. have nearly ready the Rev. 
W. J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. 8. Hanson’s 
« Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” to be issued in 
numbers at 2s. each, and completed in two 4to. 
, ols. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUSLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM JAN. 19TH TO FEB. 2D. 


Art-Journal (‘Vhe), tor January, 1850. (London and New 
York: George Virwe.) 

Arnell (D. K.)—The Misfortunes of Teddy O’Brynn; or, 
How the Devil was caught in the Church on Christmas 
Day. A Prose Canticle. By David Reeve Arnel. 8vo. 
pp. 46 (Cincinnati: Stratton & Barnard.) 

Bogatsky’s Golden ‘Treasury. 24mo. pp. 334 (New York: 
Carter & Brothers.) 

Byrne (O.)—A Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, En- 
gine Work, and Engineering. Edited by Oliver Byrne. 
Nos. 1, 2, 8vo. pp. 48 (New York: Appleton & Co.) 

Byron (G. G.)—he inedited Works ot Lord Byron. Part 
2, I2mo. pp. 48 (New York: G. G. Byron; K. Martin.) 

Constance Lyndsay ; or, ‘he Progress of Error, by U. 
G. Hi, Svo. pp. 116 (New York; Harper & Brothers.) 

Carnochan (J. M.)—A ‘Treatise on the Etiology, Patho 
logy, and ‘I'reatinent Of Congeiial Dislocativns of the 
ead of the Femur. Hiustrated with pilates, by John 
Murray Carnochan, M.D. 8vo. pp. 235 (New York: 38. 3. 
& W. Wood.) 

Dana (J. .)—Geology of the U. 8. Exploring Expedition 
under Capt. Wilkes. By Jas. D. Duna, A.M. 4to. pp. 
76e, with a Foilo Atlas of 21 plates. (New York: G.P. 
Yutuam.) 

Davies (C )—Grammar of Arithmetic; or, An Analysis of 
the Lunguage of bigures and Science of Numbers, By 
Charles Davies, LL.D. Pp. 144, b2mo. (New York: 
Barnes & Co.) 

12mo. 
pp. 220 (New York: Baker & Scribuer.) 

Emerson (R. W.)—Naiure. 12mo. pp. 74 (Boston and 
Cambridge : James Muaroe & Co.) 

Forster (W. E.)—William Penn and Thomas B. Macau 
Jay: being brief Ubservaiivos on the Charges made in 
Mr. Macaulay's History of England against the Cherac- 
terof Wiiliam Penn By W. E. Forster. Revised for 
the Am. Ed. by the Author. 8vo. pp. 46 (Philadelphia: 
HH. Longstreth.) 

Foster (G. G.)\—New York by Gas-Light. 

Frothingham (R.)—Histwry of the Siege of Boston, and of 
the Batiles of Lexington, Coacord, and Bunker Hill ; 
also, an Account of the Bunker Uill Monument, with 
iilustrative Documents, by Kichard trothinghain, Jr. 
8vo. pp.420, (Boston: Little & Brown.) 

Hamilton (J.)—Lite of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich. 
24mo. pp. 155. (New York: Carter & Brothers,) 

Hawilton (J.) ~A Memoir of Lady Colquhoun, by James 
Hamilton, D.D 2imo. pp. 306. (New York: Carier 
& Brothers.) 

Irving’s Catechism of Mythology. 2d American Edition, 
by M. J. Kenney. 2tmo. pp. 96. (Baitimore: J. 
Murphy & Co ) 

Kennedy (J. ?.)\—Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt 
By J.P. Kennedy. A new and revised edition. 2 vols. 
I2mo. pp. 368, 391. (Phila.: Lea & Blanchard.) 

Kip (W. J.)—The ee! Conflicts of Christianity, by the 
Rev. Win. Ingraham Kip, D.U. lémo. pp. 280. (New 
York : Appleton & Co ) 

Lorgnette (ihe), or Studies of the Town, by an Opera 
Goer, No. 1. 12mo. pp. 22. (New York: H. Kernot.) 
Manuel del Catolico Americano 6 sea Coleccion del Coim- 
pendio de la Fe y delas Mao Bellas Oraciones, &c. 

24ino. pp. 342. (Baltimore : James Murphy.) 

Otis (F. N.)—Sixteen Easy Lessons in Landscape, Part 2. 
(New York: Appleton & Co.) 

Pickering (C.)—United States Exploring Expedition during 
the years 18J8—1842, under the commend of Charles 
Wilkes. Vol. 9. ‘The Races of Man and their Geogra- 
phical Distribution, by Charles Pickering, M.D. 4to. pp. 
443. (Boston: Litthe & Brown.) 

Pinney (N.)—The Progressive French Reader ; suited to 
the gradual Advancement of Learners generally, and 
especially Adapted to the New Method; with Notes, 
anda Lexicon. By Norman Pinney, AM. J2mo., pp. 
277 (New York: Huntington & Savage). 

Powell (‘T.)—The Living Authors of America. First Se- 
ries. By Thomas Powell. 12mv. pp. 365 (New York: 
Stringer & ‘Townsend). 

Prior. —The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
by Jas. Prior. Vol. 2, 12m. pp. 553 (New York: G. P. 
Putnaw). 

Roe (A. 8.)—James Monitjoy ; or, I’ve been Thinking. By 
A.8. Roe. l2mo. pp. 327 (New York: Appieton & 


Co. 

seepoe London Muagezine, January, 1850. (London and 
New York: George Virtue.) 

Sigourney (L. H.)—Poems tor the Sea. By Mrs. L. Hi. 
Sigourney. 18imo. pp. 152 (Hartford: H. 5. Parsons & 
Co. 

Whisper to a Bride, By L. Il. Sigourney. 24mo. 
pp. 48 (Hartford : H. 8. Parsons & Co.) 

Sinclair (C.)—Sir Edward Graham; or, Railway Specu- 
lators, By Catherine Sinclair. 8vo. pp. 208 (N. York: 
Harper & Brothers.) 

Spindier (C.)—The Nun; or, the Inside of a Convent. 
By C. Spindler. 8vo. pp. 102 (New York: Dewitt & 
Davenport). 

Transactions of the American Medical Association, insti- 
tuted, 1847. Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 956 (Phila.: Printed for the 
Association. T.K. & P. G. Coiling). 
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Webb (J. R.)—The Pupil’s Guide, on a New Plan, com- 
bining Spelling and Reading. 12mo. pp. 160 (New York : 
Huntington & Savage). 

The Normal Series. John’s First Book, a New 
Method of Yeaching Childrento Read. By J. R. Webb. 
J2mo. pp.72 (Now York: Huntington & Savage). 

Woodbury (J. B)—Youth’s Song Book; arranged and 
adapted from the best Sources for Schools. By J. B. 


Woodbury. Pp. 110 (New York: Huntington & 
Savage). 








{> Subscriptions for the Literary World will 
be received in Boston by James Munrog & Co. 
(Boston & Cambridge); also by Horcnxiss & 
Co., Reppine & Co., Ferrringe & Co.; by 
CHANDLER, Salem, Mass. : Morse, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; and Davis, Lowell, Mass. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), : $ 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), ° ° 1 00 
Thirty lines, : ° ° ‘ 1 50 
Half Column, ° ° ° . 2 75 
One Column, ° . ° ° 5 00 
One Page, ° ° . 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, ° . $40 00 
Thirty lines, 60 00 
One Column, 200 00 





Advertisements. 


f - . ‘ ? ba ‘ : 
Mercantile Library Association. 
LECTURES, 
fPHE Third Lecture of the course will be delivered at 

the Rooms of the Association, Clinton Hall, on TUES- 
DAY EVENING, February Sth, 1850, at 74 o’elock, by 
E. P, Wuiprze, Esq. Subject—* Character.” 
f2It HENRY A. OAKLEY, Ch'n Lec. Com 











A CARD. 


OHN W. PRIEST, M.A., Ecclesiastical Architect, 38 
Remsen street, Brooklyn, L.1., having made the con- 
struction, arrangement, and decoration of Churches of his 
own (P.E.) communion, subjects of particular study, pre- 
pares Designs and Working-drawings, in accordance with 
the principles of Pointed Architecture, for Churches and 
Church-Furniture, Parsonages, School-Houses, Dwellings, 
and Sepuichral Memorials; and trusts that the devotion 
of his whole attention to one style of design, and to few 
classes of buildings, will enable him to perform, the more 
successfully, any undertaking within his limits. £22 


ECEMBER REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 68 Wall Street —This 
Institution, during the month of December, 1849, has 
issued Ninety-two New Policies, viz: 








To Merchants. - 16 To Manufacturers . 9 
Mechanics - Lawyers 3 
Farmers ° ~ 7 Clergymen . 2 
Clerks . ° AS Ladies . . 3 
Physicians . 6 Shipmasters - 2 
Officers of U.8. 5 Others . 18 

56 36 
56 
Total 92 





Insurance effected on the Lives of persons visiting 
California, via Cape Horn or the Isthmus of Panama, at 
equitable rates, 

Physicians in attendance daily, from 12 to 1 o'clock. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. i2uf 


On WEDNESDAY, January Bd, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broapway, 
The first No. of 


THE LORGNETTE; 
Or, Studies of the Town. 


BY AN OPERA GOER. 


This is a work for the express entertainment of all 
spinsters who wish husbands; all belies who admire their 
own charms; all fopling beaux who are captivated with 
their own portraits; all old ladies who wish to be young; 
all authors studious of their own works; all fashionists in 
Jove with their own position ; all Misses eager to be seen ; 
all rich men who are lovers of their money ; all bachelors 
looking for a fortane ; all poets infatuated with their pow- 
ers; all critics confident of their taste, and all sensible 
men who are content to be honest. 


N.B. The Lorgnette will be published in weekly num- 
bers, and sold for One Shilling per copy. p26 2 


WILLIAM PATTON, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 
WATERBURY, Conn. nl7 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 


THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of ng oe making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
a asons. 


Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 


out clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. 


n24 tf 


Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


- Pusiisners anp Booxsetters, 


S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, Par.apELpHia. 





NEW CHEMICAL TEXT BUOKS. | 


NOAD’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE | 
and Quantitauve. With numerous Additions and Lins. | 
trations by Campbell Morfit, Practical and Analytical 
Chemist; author of “Chemical and Pharmaceutic Ma- | 
nipulations,” and co-editor of the “ Encyclopedia of 
Chemistry.” 


This work was originally prepared by Mr. Noad as ope | 
of a series of chemiral treatises for the “ London Library | 
of Usefal Knowledge.” The care and fidelity with which 
that distinguished chemist performed his laborious task 
seems to have left little more to be done by Mr. Morfit, the 
American editor, than to make such additions as are 
called for by the latest investigations in chemical analy- 
sis, These appear to have been supplied, and the work | 
comes before the American chemist a3 a complete manual | 
both of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis in organic | 
and inorganic chemistry, in all their details. The works | 
of Mr. Morfit are highly esteemed by both practical and | 
scientific chemists. The present volume ia copiously | 
illustrated with appropriate engravings.— Hunt's Mer- | 
chant's Magazine. 


MORFIT’S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL | 
Manipulations. A mananl of the Mechanical and | 
Chemico- Mechanical operations of the Laboratory, with | 
423 illustrations. 2 


MANURES, their Composition, Preparation, and Action 
upon Soils, translated from the French, by Campbell 
Morfit. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

HASTINGS’S MINOR SURGERY: The Application of 
Dressings, &e. é&c., with 143 [!lustrations. 

MEIGS’ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DIS- 
eases and Treatment of Children. 

STULLIE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 

TUCKER'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
wifery. 





WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS: | 

CAZEAUX'S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
‘Treatise on Midwifery, including the Diseases of Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. 117 Illustrations. 

RANKING’S HALF YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE) 
Medical Sciences, No. 10, for February, 1850. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
f2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 





Gillespie on Roads and Railroads, 


THIRD EDITION. 


“ Prof. Gillespie's excellent ‘ Manual of Road-Making,’ | 
has just been issued in an enlarged third edition, and will | 
be welcomed by a numerous circle of readers, {t contains 
a vast amount of information on the subject to which it is | 
devoted, ex with remarkable clearness, brevity, | 
and simplicity. The strictly scientific portions of the | 
work are printed in smaller type, 80 that the farmer and | 
surveyor of highways can easily find what is available for | 
their purposes, and obtain directions which will enable | 
them to improve all the roads in their neighborhood, and | 
merit the universal gratitude of every stage horse and ox- | 
team within their jurisdiction. The present edition con. | 
tains thirty additional pages, and gives ample instructions | 
for building Plank Roads, and the results of the latest ex- | 
periments on the Resistance upon Railroads, on Curves, | 
Ascents, &c. The author evidently belongs to the * pro- | 
gressive’ school ; his readers are bound to ‘go ahead,’ and 
can searcely fail to ‘ mend their ways’ after the perusal of 
this smooth-running volume.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


ditf 51 Juha Street. 


Holden's Dollar Magazine. 


HE present Proprietor of this popular Magazine, in | 


Published by A. S. BARNES & Co. _ sence of the Post-master as evidence of the fact. 
j6 


Headley's Miscellanies, 
An Authorised Edition. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER 
Have in press and will publish in a few days, 
J. T. HEADLEY’S MISCELLANIES. 
Selected and Revised by the Author. 


Containing his contributions to the American Review, and 
other Journals, with several articlos never before pub- 





— and at half the price of the Unauthorized recently 
5 BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
a ___ 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Playing Card Manufactory. 
DEPOTS, 


No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 


82 John street, New York, 


HE Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 


in fall operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the | 


recentimprovementin Machinery, and the assistance of the 
principal hands frem the late manufactory of T. CRE- 
HORE, he is enabled to offer the best article now Mana- 
factured in this country, at as low a@ price as any other 
manufacturer, and solicits an examination of the quality 
and prices of his Cards. 

j!23m SAMUEL HART. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


TS Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particalarly adapted for a School Book, It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, od oe ga through a great 
‘many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'rattention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 





| who have used it; itis ey valuable in Boarding 
| Schools. 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 


my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA 





continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it > 
under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 
a Periodical fur Family Reading. It is made up of Tales, 
Translations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of 
History, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews, Criticisms, and 
Topics of the Month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed It is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year, in advance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, making it the best 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 
, “ae copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
‘or $15. 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, 
Have recently Published, 


HAMILTON’S LIFE OF LADY COLQUHOUN. 
12ino. 75 ets. 


ROWLAND'S COMMON MAXIMS OF INFIDELITY. 
12m. 75 cts. 


he OF THE REV. W. M. LOURIE.  8vo. 





| JOHN HOWARD ON THE PRISON-WORLD OF 
Europe. $1. , 

McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS, 8vo. $2. 

PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 12mo. $1. 


NEWTON'S MEMOIRS OF M. M. JASPER. 
30 cents. 


~~ cae ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


18mo. 


= OF H. L. MURRAY. By Dr. Spring. 
LIFE OF THE REV. DR. GREEN. 8vo. $2. 


RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 75 
cents. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S SERMONS. 8vo. $1 50. 


McPARLANE’S MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. 175 
cents. 


KIRK WHITE'S COMPLETE WORKS. &vo. $1 50. 


PHILIPS’S YOUNG MAN’S CLOSET LIBRARY- 
75 cents. 


Ss SERMONS, Enlarged. 2 vols. $3. 


To the Trade. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Ill Washington st., Boston, 


Will shortly Publish, 
CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 


oF THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS, 


Author of the “ History of the Bank of England.” 
One volume 8vo. 


McCulloch on Finance. 
ESSAYS ON 


Interest and the Usury Laws; Principles of 
| Exchange; on Money, &e. 


By J. R. McCULLOCH, Esa., 
Author of the “ Commercial! Dictionary,” &c. 


oR. W. EMERSON’S 














(Ret 





| WRITINGS. 

1. ESSAYS. First Series. New Edition. 16mo. cloth, 
75 cents. 

2. ESSAYS. Second Series. New Edition. 16mo.75 


| cents. 
3 POEMS. Fourth Edition. 16mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
4. ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 16mo. cloth, $1. 


5. NATURE. New Edition. J6mo. cloth, 50 cents. 





JUST ISSUED. 
In one elegant Royal 8vo. Volume. 


The History of Ancient Art. 


Translated from the German of WinckELMaN. 
By G. HENRY LODGE. 


WITH NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL PLATES. 


Price $3 00, 
Published by 


J. S. MUNROE & CO., Boston. 





Letters must be addressed, Hotpen’s Dottan MaGa- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-pyid). 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided | 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- | 


W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 
Proprietor 


For Sale by all Booksellers. f2 3 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER 





112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT, &c., &c. 


THE LONDON ART-SOURNAL: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS OF 
DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE, &c., &e. 
An opportunity favorable for New Subscribers to the Ant-Journat is presented by the Commencement of a New Volume with the 


New Year. Subscriptions Nine Dollars per annum, received by GEORGE VIRTUE, at the Office of Publication, 
26 John street, New York. 




















To the atelier of the Artist; to the library of the Amateur; to the desk of the Srupent ; to the laboratory of the Manuracrurer ; and to the 
drawing-room table of the Apmirer or Beautirut Eneravines, the Lonpon Art-Journat is recommended as “a companion and counsellor, at once 
agreeable and instructive ;” as “ ably and impartially conducted ;” as “ stimulating the manufacturer to the production of excellence, and the public to ap- 
preciate his improved works ;” and as having worked out with “ industry, integrity, and ability,” its high purpose of “supplying to Artists, Amateurs, and 
Connoisseurs, accurate and useful information upon all subjects in which they are interested, and to the public the means of justly ascertaining and esti- 
mating the progress of Art both at home and abroad.” ; 

With the year 1849 commenced the issue in the Art-Journat of a series of Prints of the highest order of merit, engraved in the Line manner by the 
most eminent British Engravers. ‘These consist of rar Vernon Gattrry (each Monthly Part containing two examples), the permission to engrave which 
was accorded to the Editor by the late Robert Vernon, Esq., previous to his “ proffer” of the collection to the Nation—a permission graciously sanction- 
ed and confirmed by the Trustees of the National Gallery. “To the British School of Art the publication has been a boon of magnitude ;” “ Mr. Ver- 
non’s gift is thus made doubly the property of the people,” “ rendering ample justice to the best works of the best Artists of our country,” and “ aiding the 
progress of national improvement, by rendering accessible to all classes a source of enjoyment and instruction.” 


It is not, therefore, too much to assume that the Arr-Journat is a National Work, aiding the great cause of National Improvement. 
Twenty-four Engravings from the Vernon Gallery are in preparation for the year 1850. These are as follow :— 





PAINTED BY ow ENGRAVED BY PAINTED BY ENGRAVED EY 
The Age of Innocence . ‘ ‘ ‘ . Bir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. . Joubert. Rebecca at the Well i ‘ 3 ‘i . W. Hilton, R.A. ; . Rolls. 
The Village Festival . ‘ » . . F. Goodall . > « . Carter. Storm Scene . : - : ‘ . J. Linnell . ‘ ’ - Bentley. 
The Woodland Gate. : . . . W. Collins, R.A, . C. Cousen, The Battle of Borodino . ‘ , ‘ . G. Jones, R.A. . ; . Allen. 
The Scanty Meal - + « « « 3. P.Herring .  . . Hacker. j CountryCousins . . . . ~ « R Redgrave, A.RA.  . Shenton. 
The Syrian Maid . . . . «. . H.W. Pickersgill, R.A. . Sangster. Crossingthe Ford . . . . . « Sir A. W.Calleou, R.A. J. Cousen. 
Thelatin . . . . « « « W.Mulready,R.A.. . Smyth. A Greek Girl. «ce te oe ot @, Ip aaiake, BA... Graves. 
Reading the News . . - « «  « Sir D Wilkie, R.A. . - Taylor. The Charch of St. Paul at Antwerp . . D Roberts,R.A. . . Challis. 
Venice: The Grand Canal . . . . J.M.W.Turner,R.A. . Prior. Lake of Como Se we oe ha . C. Stanfield. R.A. . . J. Cousen. 
SirThomas More . . . . . . J.R.Herbert,R.A. .  . Outrim. The Casement - «6 «© « « « G, 8. Newton, R.A. - Sangster. 
Rustie Children ° a é ° ‘ . T. Gainsborough, R.A. . Shaw. The Crown of Hope ‘ , 4 e . W.F. Witherington, R.A. Bourne. 
The Death of the Stag . é ‘ é . b. Landseer, R.A. . . J. Cousen. Arabs dividing Spoil > " ° . . Sir W. Allen, R.A. . . Smyth. 
Youth and Pleasure. . . . - W. Etty,R.A. . . . Sharpe. Cupid Bound . ° ° : . . . T.Stothard,R.A. . Whitfield. 

The Works in Sculpture will consist as heretofore of the most popular productions of British Sculptors of the existing era, among which are the 
following :— 
The Triumph of Love ; by P. MacDowell, R.A. The Graces ; by E. H. Baily, R.A. 
The Greek Siave ; by Hiram Powers. 


J Dancing Girl Reposing ; by W.C. Marshall, A.R.A. 
St. George and the Dragon ; by W. Wyon, R.A. Death and Sleep; by M. 8. Watson. 


Of these each Monthly Part, as heretofore, will contain rwo, together with one work in Sculpture,—original and from some famous British work,— 
and usually, about Fifty Engravings on Wood,—comprising portraits of British Painters and Sculptors; Passages from the Poets, examples of the genius 
and fancy of many eminent artists ; models of antique beauty: original designs for manufactures ; examples of meritorious objects in manufactured Art, 
actually executed ; and selections from the most useful models or finest works produced in the principal cities of the Continent. 


The letter-press is contributed by many of the most eminent writers upon Art in England, and of the Continent. The large circulation of the 
Journal enables the Editor to obtain the best assistance of the pen as of the pencil, so as to exhibit the results of knowledge and experience, and the 


en of improvements, in all matters essential to the Artist, instructive to the Amateur, profitable to the Manufacturer, and interesting to the 
ublic. 


eee Len PAPO 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue interests, wants, and wishes of Artists, Manufacturers, and Lovers of Art, in the United States of America, will, in future, be very carefully 
ministered to in the pages of the Art-JourNAL. 


They will also seek to obtain from America such intelligence as may not only interest the people of America, but be of general importance and 
value to England and other parts of Europe; and they will give due attention to all matters that may be especially desirable and practically useful 
40 the American. 

To a truly great and rapidly advancing people, already at the head of civilization, and whose improvements, in Science, Literature, and Art, have 
excited the astonishment and admiration of the world, a Journal, like the Art-Journax, cannot but prove a valuable acquisition. In America, the 
Artists must desire to be made acquainted with those inventions, changes, and successful experiments in Art which originate or sustain professional 
eminence ; the Manuractvrers and Artisans must aim at a knowledge of those models which either time has consecrated, or which modern skill has 
made famous ; the Amareur must long for that intercourse with Art in all countries which yields abundant information as well as pleasure ; while to 
the Genera. Pusrc of the States (so large a proportion of whom are familiar with Art, and covet possession of its meritorious examples) the Art- 
Journat cannot fail to become a most desirable auxiliary, and a means of deriving both instruction and tnjoyment at a cost comparatively insignificant. 


The Volume, handsomely bound, of the Art-Journat, for the year 1849, containing Twent -five Line Engravings (on Steel) of the 
Vernon Gallery, Twelve Engravings (on Steel) of Works in Sculpture, above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood, and Four Hundred 
Pages of Letter-press, may be had, price Ten Dotcars. 


This Volume commences the New Series of the Art-JournaL: and also commences the Issue of the Verxoxn Gattery. New Subscribers 
who desire to possess a complete collection of the Vernon Gallery, should consequently obtain this volume. 


Booksellers generally are supplied direct by the Publisher, on very advantageous terms. 


GEORGE VIRTUE, 26 John street, New York, and 
25 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








The next Part of the Ant Journat, for February, 1850, will contain a beautiful Engraving, on Steel, of the “GREEK SLAVE,” from the famous Statue in Marble of 
Hinam Powers, Esq. ; and ulso a “ Pilgrimage to the Grave of Wrriam Penn,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hau. 
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FRENCH BOOKS.-—LIST No. 20. 








‘The following Books, when bound, vary in price from $1 25 to $1 75, additional. 


LES ANGLAIS PEINTS PAR EUX-MEMES, 


par les sommiteggittéra ires Anglaises. 2 vol. gr. in-8, 
illustrés, $7. 


ANQUETIL.—Histoire de France, depuis les 
Gaulois, jusqu’a la mort de Louis XVI. 2 vol. gr. in-8, 


avec 20 belles gravures, $6 50. 
ARIOSTE.—Roland furieux, édition pour la jeu- 


nesse, 1 vol. petit in-8, orné de 20 grands dessins | 


(fancy muslin, mosaic, gilt edge), 32 75. 


BALZAC (pe) Guvres. 
elles, bound, $12. 


fl tf 





BERANGER.—(Euvres complétes revues par 
Auteur , édition ilustrée d'un bean portrait d’aprés 
nature et de 52 gravures sur acier, et angmentée de 10 
chansons nouvelles et du facsimile d’un lettre de 
Béranger. 2 beaux vol. gr. in-8, $8 50. 


BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE.—Paul et 


Virginie et la Chaumiére indienne, illustrés par T. 
Johannot. 7 gravures suracieret un grand nombre de 
gravures dans le texte. 1 fort vol, gr. in-8, $6. 
BURETTE.—Histoire de France, depuis |’éta- 
blissement des Francs dans la Gaule jusqa’ en 17289, et 
continnée jusqu’en 1830, par M. Magin ; édition illus- 
tree de 500 dessins, par Jales David. 2 vol. gr. in 8, $11. 


3 vol. gr. in-8. Bruz- |, PEFIGUE.—Burope pendant la Révolution 


francaise. 1 vol. gr.ia-8. Bruxelles, $3 50. 


CAPEFIGUE.—Enurope pendant le Consulat et 
VEmpire de Napoléon. 3 vol. gr. in8. Bruxelles, $10. 


Europe pendant l’Avénement du roi Louis 
Philippe. 2 vol.gr.in-8. Bruxelles, $6 50. 

BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, depuis le com- 
mencement da monde jusqu’a nos jours, par une Soci- 
été de gens de lettres, sous le direction de M. Heiss. 6 
vol gr. in-8, ornés de 60 portraits sur acier, $17. 

BOSSUET, (Euvres. 4 vol. gr. in-8, ornés du 
portrait de Bossuet, $9. 

——- Discours sur l'histoire universelle. 1 vol. 
gr. in 8, orné de 1 magnifiques gravures sur acier, 
$4 50. 








ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


Importers of French, 


Spanish, and Italian Books, 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





G P PUTNAWS Recent Publications. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Including a variety of Pieces now first Collected. 
Edited by James Prior. 


VOLUME SECOND. 


Comprising Letters froma Citizen of the World to his 
Friends in the East. A Familiar Introduction to the 
Stady of Natural History, in five parts (now first col. 
lected). 12mo. cloth, $125. To be completed in four 
Volumes. Vols. 1 and 2 now reaiy. 


“ For commencing an American edition of Prior's Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Goldsmith, Mr. Putnam will be 


thanked by many a man of letters throughout the coun- 
try.”"—Boston Post. E 


“ Any and everything written by the genial Goldsmith, 
is not only worthy of preservation on our shelves, but 
valuable as a model of pure English and classic history.’* 
—WNewark Daily Adv. 


NEW BOOKS Per 


MIALL’S BRITISH CHURCHES. 
HARVEY’S BRITISH ALG. 
EVENING THOUGHTS. 

THE POOR ARTIST 

VAUGHAN’S LETTER AND SPIRIT. 
HERVEY’S JUVENILE KALENDAR. 
JANE SINCLAIR. 

COAD'S MEMORANDUM, 

HUNT'S JAR OF HONEY. 


GILFILLAN (GEORGE.)—Second Gallery of 
Literary Portraits. Post 8vo. cloth, $3 25. ’ 








“ No library that deals at all in the luxuries of litera- 
ture can be d i as complete withont this edition of 
Goldsmith. Mr. Patnam bas brought it out in his usual 
style of typographical neat:ess, and in a new and uniqu® 
binding.”"—Methodist Quarterly Review. 





DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Adapted to North America. 

With a View to the Improvement of Country Residences. 
Containing Directions for Laying out Grounds, &c. 4th 
Edition, enlarged, revised, and newly illustrated. 

By A. J. Downing. 
One volume, octavo cloth, $3 50. 


“ Downing’s Landscape Gardening is a masterly work 
ofits kind.”"—Loudon. 


“ This work has convinced us that sound criticism and 
refined taste in Art are not confined to this side of the 


Atlantic.”"— London Art- Union Journal. 


OPAPP LPL PJPP PL LLODPPOOOOmomwmnmrmnwOMW OO" 


Steamer, Imported and for Sale 
BURNET (JOHN).—Practical Hints on Portrait 


Painting, illustrated by Examples from the Works of 


Vandyke and other Masters. 4to. cloth, 36. 


THACKERAY (M. A.)—Rebecea and Row- 
ena; a Romance upon Romance. With Illustrations 
by Richard Doyle. Square 8vo. $1 50; colored 
plates, $2 25. 


HOMERIC BALLADS, with Translations and 
Notes by the late Wm. Maguire. 42mo. cl. $1 75. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF YE 
Englyshe. Drawn from ye Qvick, by Richard sig ba 
‘To which be added some Extracts frum Mr Pips hys 
Diary. By Percival Leigh. Small folio, $2. 


SHARPE (E.)—Decorative Windows ; a Series 
of Ulustrations of the Window Tracery of the Deco- 


rative Style of Ecclesiastical Architecture. Sixty 
Engravings on steel. 8vo. $6. 


“The standard work on this subject.”"—Silliman's 
Journal. 


“There isno work extant that can be compared in 
utility to Downing’s on this subject. It is not overlaid 
with elaborate dissertation and learned disquisition, like 
the English works, but is traly practical.’’"—Lenisville 
Journal. 

“ Mr. Downing’s works have been greatly influential in 
recommending among us that life which has always 
seemed to us the perfection of human existence—the life 
of men of education living upon and cultivating their own 
farms.”"— Courier and Enquirer. 





LIEUT. KINGSBURY. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY, 


Adapted to the Service ofthe United States. Designed 
for the use of Cadets of the U.S. Military Academy, and 
for Officers of the [Independent Companies of Volunteers 
and Militia. 

By C. P. Kingsbury. 


One volume, 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 


by G P. PUTNAM. 


SHARPE (E.)—Treatise on the Rise and Pro- 
_ of Decorative Window Tracery in England. Ii- 
ustrated with 97 woodcuts and six steel Engravings. 


8vo. $3 25. 
vouR? FAQUELEGOME:; or, Master Jacky’s 
rae Wenorek. ee. Leech. Oblong folio. Plain, 
BRAITHWAITE (W.)—Retrospect of Medi- 


cine; being a half yearly Journal of Medical Sci- 
ences. Vol. 29. 12m 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 
ence. Vol. Uf. Post 8vo. $3 25. 

GREEN (MRS E.)—Lives of the Princesses 
of England. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
CHRISTMAS (REV. H)—The Cradle of the 
‘Twin Giants, Science and History. 2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
ADCOCK’S ENGINEER’S AND CONTRAC- 

tors’ Book for 1859. 
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New York, January 17, 1850. 


REDFIELD 


WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS ; 


MORALISM AND CHRISTIANITY; 


oR, 
MAN’S EXPERIENCE AND DESTINY. 
THREE LECTURES 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


In one volume 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents ; bound in cloth, 75 cents. 


Art-Union of London. 


pki Subscriber of One Guinea ($5 50 in the U8.) 
will receive the present year a pair of Line Engrav- 
ro after the popular pictures by ‘I’. Webster, R.A..— 
* The Smile” and ** The Frown,” from Goldsmith's “ De- 
serted Villnge :” a series of eight Etchings, from original 
Drawings by D. Maclise, R.A., illustrating Shakspeare’s 
“Seven Ages,” and one chance in the distribution of the 

Zes. 

‘T hose intending to Subscribe should do so at once, as 
the lists will soon close. 


Circulars, giving details and plans of this Institution, 
preston 





can be had ona : — - 
oO . RIDNER, Hon’y See’y, 
f211* 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 





—— — — 
Just Published. 


BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


PART V. 


OF THE 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 


Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
CaR.LisLe, Pa. 

The public are respectfully informed that every effort is 
made on the part of the Editor and Publisher of the 
ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA, to make the 
work throughout worthy of the kind patronage which has 
been extended to it. They are indebted to the most pro- 
minent scholars for their ready co operation. 

The NATURAL SCIENCES are the first in the order 
of publication, and they are publishing, with the valua- 
ble assistance of 

Professors JOSEPH HENRY and A, BACHE, whom 
the Editor thanks for multifarious information ; 

L. AGASSIZ and JAMES HALL, who have kindly 
lent their assistance in the Departments of Geognosy and 
Geology ; 

J.D. DANA, in Mineralogy ; 

ASA GRAY, in Botany ; 

JOHN CASSIN, Esg., in Ornithology, and 

Professor S. S. HALDEMAN in Invertebrate Zo- 
ology. 

The Editor and Publisher will continue to bring all 
their zeal to bear upon the publication of the Iconogra- 
phic Encyclopedia. It will be issued with the greatest 
regularity, and, it is hoped, will continue to enjoy the 
favor of its numerous patrons. 29 tf 








Now R ead y. 
Hume's History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 


By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be compieted in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable | 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; | 








producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially | 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, 
a4tf BOSTON. 


WG. 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and | 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- | 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. | 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the | 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor ,him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 


020 3m Cor. John st., New York. 
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LAST WEEK 
IN NEW YORK OF 
GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 


AND TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 
With Oral Descriptions, 


MUSEU™ ROOMS, 


CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BROADWAY, 
Adinission 25 cents —Children, Half Price. j26 uf. 


{ISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP.—JOHN 
GRIGG and HUGH ELLIOT this day retire from the 
late firm of GRIGG, ELLIOT & Cu., and all the bua- 
siness of said Copartnership will be settled by JOHN 
GRIGG and HUGH ELLIOT, at the present store, No. 14 
North Fourth street, who are authorized to use the name 
of the firm for the liquidation of its affairs. ‘They ear 
nestly request that all who are indebted to the late firm will 
make payment at their earliest convenience. 
JNO. GRIGG, 
HUGH ELLIOT, 
HENRY GRAMBO, 
EDMUND CLAXTON, 
GEO. REMSEN. 
Philadelphia, January Ist, 1850. 


The undersigned, J. B. LIPPINCOTT (corner of Fourth 
and Race streets), H. GRAMBO, E. CLAXTON, and 
G. REMSEN (partners of the late firm of GRIGG, 
ELLIOT & CO.), and B. B. WILLIS, have associated 
themselves under the firm of LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO 
& CO., and will continue the business of the late firm at 
their old stands, No. 14 North Fourth street, at the 
corner of Fourth and Race streets, where they solicit a 
continuance of the confidence and patronage so long 
extended to them, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT, 

HENRY GRAMBO, 

EDMUND CLAXTON, 

GEORGE REMSEN, 

BENJ. B. WILLIS, 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1850. 





Jons Gaige and Nuen Ext.ior, the senior partners of 
the late firm of Grigg, Elliot & Co., on retiring from bu- 
siness, embrace the opportunity to return their sincere 
thanks for the very liberal patronage extended to them 
for many years, and solicit the like favor to their sueces- 
sors, J. B. Lippincott (the well known publisher of the 
fine editions of Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c.), and our former 
partners, H. Grambo, E. Claxton, and G. Remsen, who 
have been raised in the establishment, and know the 
wants of the old friends and customers of the house. 
The business will be conducted upon the same principle 
as heretofore. jl9 3t 








EW YORK LIFE INSITRANCE COMPANY, for- 
AN merly the Nautilus. Office No. 68 Wall street. By 
a recent act of the Legislature, the name of this Company 
has been changed, the term Nautilus being deemed inap- 
propriate to the business of Life Insurance. During the 
four years in which it has been in operation, ending 16th 
April last, the Company has issued 3698 policies, and paid 
for losses 69,000 dollars. In fifteen instances the sum in- 
sured was for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the deceased, and in a number of cases, the timely relief 
thus afforded, has been the means of keeping together fa- 
milies, and saving them from destitution. Four annuai 
dividends have heen declared, three of fifty, and one of | 


ed 


Sauna 


NEW YEAR OF . 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


| Edited by Rev. George Putnam, D. D., and 
| Rev. George E. Ellis. 


| FTPXHE PUBLISHERS ask the attention of the Public to 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, which commenced 
| & new volume with the number for January, 1850. 
The Examiner is too well known to need an extended 
notice. Commenced in 1813 us The Christian Disciple, 
under the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1824, 
been continued as The Christian Examiner, having been, 
at different times, under the editorial! charge of Rev. John 
G. Palfrey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks: Rev. F. W. P. 
| Greenwood, LD. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.: Rev. 
| William Ware; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. 
| Ezra 8. Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed 
}into the hands of the present editors. During ali this 
| time, it has had the confidence and support of the Unita 
| rian denomination, and has numbered among its contribu 
| tors some of the most eminent men of the age. 
| The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public 
for the Periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
Writings of Worcester, Cuannina, and Ware, and 

| are still filled with the contributions of the best Writers in 
the Denomination. 

03" The Examiner is published once in two months, in 

numbers of one hundred and furty-four pages each, at 
| Four Dollars a year. Specimen numbers may be had of 


| the Publishers. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


fru fia pes 111 Washington street, Boston. 
RARE. BOOKS 
(Six Days’ Sale in England), 
a 
Puttick & Simpson, 


AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 











Will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191 Piccadilly, 
oh THURSDAY, FEB. 2ist and five following days, 
Sundays excepted, the extensive, curious, and valua- 
bie LIBRARY of a well-known and eminent charac- 
ter, in which will be found 


ICERO DE OFFICIIS, Moguntie, 1465, printed upon 
vellum, excessively rare, being the first Classic 
Author ever printed, and containing the earliest specimens 
of printed Greek characters; L'ORLOGE DE SAPI- 
ENCE, Paris, 1493, printed upon vellum, beautiful copy, 
with many choice Iluminations (from the Macarthy 
Collection; LACTANTIUS, Sabiaco, 1465, beautiful 
copy, extremely rare; LACTANTIUS, Venetiis, 1472, 
printed upon vellum; MATTHAUS DE CRACOVIA 
{Moguntia#, Gutenberg, circa 1457), excessively rare, and 
beautiful copy; LANCELOT bU LAC, 2 vols. Paris, 
1494, printed upon vellum, with Illuminations, fine copy, 
extremely rare; SURSE DE PISTOYE LES CONTRO- 
VERSES PE NUBLESSE (by Colard Mansion), very 
beautiful copy, the only one known ; FLERABRAS, Lyon, 
1497, beautiful copy, extremely rare; LE ROMAN DE 
TROYE LE GRANT, Lyon, circa 1475, first edition, ex- 
tremely rare, beautifal copy; HISTORIA SANCTI JoO- 
HANNIS EVANGELISTICA, circa 1440, a Block Book 
of 48 leaves, uncut, excessively rare; DANSE MACABRE, 
Paris, X. Avril, 1491, unknown to all Bibliographers; 
REGIMIENTO ET ORDEN ACOES, Lisboa, 1545, a Coi- 
lection of rare Tracts, many relating to India and Ame- 
rica; COLUMBUS'S LETTER UPON THE DISCO- 
|) VERY OF AMERICA (in German), Strasbourg, 1497, 
beautiful copy, excessively rare; VESPUTIUS (ALB.) 











furty per cent., upon which interest is payable at six per | MUNDUS NOVUS (circa 1500) uncut, excessively rare, 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of | on yo pada and transferable aastiontes wa be perhaps unique in this state; EXIMENES, REGIMENT 


issued in cases when the whole premium has been paid in 


DELS PRINCEPS (in the Limousin Dialect), Valentia, 


cash. The assets of the company for the payment of | 1484, extremely rare; LIBRO DEL ANTICHKISTO, 
losses already exceed Two Hundred Thousand Dollars, | Caragoga, 1496, unknown to all Bibliographers : BARTH, 


and are rapidly increasing. 

‘The operations of the Company are purely mutual, the 
assured being the only proprietors. and to whow dividends 
are declared annually of all the profits. 

The premium upon Policies may be paid annually, semi 
annually, or quarterly, at the option of the assured, or 
when they are for life, and exceed fifty dollars, sixty per 
cent. may be paid in cash, and a note given for the ba 
lance with interest at six per cent. Itis believed that 
should the assured live to make thirteen annual payments, 
leaving the dividends to accumulate, the policy will be 
paid for. 

The prospectus of the Company, and any further infor- 
mation, will be furnished on application at its office, No. 68 
Wall street, or at any of its agencies. 

Trusteres.—Morris Franklin, O. Bushnell, David A. 
Bokee, Alfred Freeman, M.D., John M. Nixon, Henry A. 
Nelson, Henry 1. Seaman, John C. Beach, Isaac C. Ken- 
dall, Pliny Freeman, Samuel C. Paxson, J. K. Herrick, 


. M. Wardwell, J. 8. Bussing, Spencer 8. Benedict, Cy- | 
rus Curtis, Daniel 8S. Miller, William Barton, William | 


Coxe Dusenbury. 

Morris Franky, President; Spencer 8. Benedict, 
Vice-President ; Piiny Freeman, Actuary. 

Medical Examiners.—C. R. Bogert, M.D, St. Mark's 
Place; George Wilkes, M.D., 28 Laight street. 

New York, June, 1849. n10 lemtf 


| VINDICLAS. printed upon Asbestos, very rare; PULCI, 
IL MORGANTE MAGGIORE, Venetia, 1532, rare; 
| TULLIA D’ARAGONA EL MES CHINO, Venetia, 1560, 
| extremely rare ; MEDICI, CANZONL A BALLO, Fio- 
| renza, 1568, Original Edition, very rare; BOJARDO 
| ORLANDO INNAMORATO, Venetia, 1544, extremely 
rare, with numerous French, Spanish, and Italian early 
Romances, Books printed upon vellum, numerous Works 
/ in various Di lects, an extensive series of Ancient Italian 
Books quoted by the Academia della Crusea, a large Col- 
lection of Valaable 


| ORIENTAL BOOKS AND M88. 


| amongst which are particularly worthy of notice, the 
Original MSS. of the late 
M JULES DE KLAPROTH, 


| whose celebrated works are so well known to all Geogra- 


phers and Orientalists ; 

ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAVELS IN ASIA, AFRICA, 
AND AMERICA, ETC., ETC. 

| CATALOGUES may now be had in America of the 

following Booksellers :—Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, Mr. 

| Wiley, and Mr. Putnam, New York; Messrs. Little & 


| Brown, and Mr. Ticknor, Boston ; Mr. Pennington, Penn- 
| sylvania ; Mr. Gooch, Washington. j26 2t 
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JOHN 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


-WILEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 










AAA AAA ARRAD 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


I. 
THE OTHER SIDE; 
Or, A Mexican History of the War between the 
United States and Mezico. 


Written in Mexico in Spanish, and translated and edited 
with Notes, by 


Con. A. C. Ramsay, of the 11th Infantry. 


With Portraits of distinguished Mexican Officers, Pians of 
Battles, &c. 
1 vol. thick i2mo, $1 50. 


Il. 
REFORMS AND REFORMERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By Henry B. Stanton. 
1 vol. 12mo., Zt. 
“ This work bears the impress of a vigorous mind. It 
is deeply iuteresting, often thriliing in its detail.” 


Ill. 
HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST 
THORS. 
Selected and arranged, with short Biographical and Criti- 
cal Notices. 
By Cuarces Kyieut. 
4 thick 12ino. vols. $4; do in half bound gilt edges, $5. 
The selections are from the best authors of the last two 
or three centuries, and inciude every variety of choice 
reading. They ure 305 in number, one for every day in 
the year, and are so arranged t..at every seventh piece is 
from some distinguished religious writer, and intended for 
Subbath reading. 


IV. 
MEMOIRS OF DAVID HALE. 
Late Editor of the Journal of Commerce. 
By rue Rev. J. P. Tompson. 
1 vol. 12mo., with porirait, full cloth, $1 25. 
“From that hidden world have been brought forth the 
materials of this volume, in which is developed a pro- 
found, earnest, and tender religious experience ; a compre- 
hensive, wise, and far-reaching muniticence ; a wealth of 
domestic virtues, and an integrity incorruptible. We have 
risen trom the perusal of the volume ijustructed, edified 
It is quite out of the ordinary run of biography, and inter- 
esting to readers of all grades und Classes.” 


AU- 


v. 
WINDINGS OF THE RIVER OF THE 
WATER OF LIFE, 
Devel ent, Discipline, and Fruits of Faith. 
_— By Gronoz B. Cueever, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo., uniform with his other works, $1. 


* One cannot open the book at any point, without hav- 
ing his attention fixed, and his heart warmed.” 


VI. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 
COLORED EDITION. 


THE FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF 
AMERICA ; 


Or, the Culture, Propagation, and Management in the Gar- 
den and Orchard of Fruit Trees generally, with de- 
scriptions of all the fruit, varieties of fruit, native 
and foreign, cultivated in this country. 


By A. J. Downtne. 


With upwards of 80 specimens of Fruit exquisitely color- 
ed. In one volume, half morocco, top gilt, $15. 


“This is an invaluable vade mecum io the fruit depart- 
ment, and by a practical man, who to a fine taste adds a 
familiar acquaintance with what he writes about, ac- 
quired during « life spent among fruits and flowers. The 
very lirge number of colored illustrations adds much to 
the work.” 

Vil. 
It is a masterly production. 


Jones’s Book-Keeping. 
BOOK-KEEPING & ACCOUNTANTSHIP, 


Klementary and Practical. In Two Parts. 

With a Key for Teachers, the elementary part presenting 
its principles in an easy, clear, and demonstrative 
order, in strict conformity to the recognised princi- 
ples of teaching, as manifested in oar most 
popular School Books. 

The whole being adapted to Schools, Self-Instruction, or 
Counting House Reference. 

By Tuomas Jones, Accountant. 

1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, $2. 

Also, the School Edition, | vol. royal 8vo. half bound, $1. 

“IL find by experience that Jones's Treatise on Book- 
keeping is admirably adapted to give clear theoretical 
views, and by the frequentexercise, great facility in prac- 
tice, it is decidedly the best book on the subject that [ have 
met with.”"—Geo. 8. Parker, Principal University Gram- 
mar i. 





Vil. 


“ We do not know of a better collection of Church Music 
extant.” 


Root and Sweetser’s Church Music. 


ROOT & SWEETSER’S 
COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC; 


Comprising many of the most Popular and Usefal ‘Tunes 
in Conon Use, together with a great variety 
of New and Original 


Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Sentences, Motetts, 
Anthems, Chants, &c. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 
CHOIRS, CONGREGATIONS, SINGING SCHOOLS, 
AND SOCIETIES. 
One volume. Price 75 cents. 


“ Gladly do we recommend this work to all the choirs 
and leaders in want of new tunes."—Musical Times. 

* We do not know of so compact. ingenious, and useful 
an elementary work as this is.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 

“We do not know of a better collection of Church 
Music extant, and its general use would improve the taste 
of Congregations with respect to one of the most important 
parts of public worship.’’"—Jndependent. 

“ Ample evidence is furnished that the tunes composed 
for this book have not been hastily elaborated, but that 
they are the result of patient aod Inborious thought, and 
a skill of arrangement and adaptation acquired only by a 
tong continued course of study and practice.”’—Rev. J. J. 
Owen. 

* We are struck with the pleasing variety and freshness 
of its music, the uniform excellence of its tunes, and its 
adaptedness to the wants of our churches.”—Musical 
Convention at Binghampton. 

* Having revised the book recently published, entitled 
‘Root and Sweetser’s Collection of Church Music,’ we 
are happy to state that we cordially approve of it in every 
respect. It has been adopted by the Philharmonic Asso- 
ciation in Brunswick, by a unanimous vote, and is in our 
opinion the * Book of the Age.’""—Leonard Townsend, 
President, and others. 


Ix. 
Theremin’s Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric. 


ELOQUENCE A VIRTUE; 
OR, OUTLINES OF A SYSTEMATIC RHETORIC. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Francis Theremin. 
By Wittiam G. T. Snepp, 
Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Vermont. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents, 


* T have long had a very high opinion of this work, and 
I am very glad to see itin such an excellent English ver- 
sion. I doubt not that it will contribate to raise and en- 
large the prevalent idexs upon the nature and aims of 
rhetoric.”—Prof. H. B. Smith, Amherst, Mass. 


x 


Life, Health, and Disease. 
LIFE, HEALTH, AND DISEASE. 


By Epwanrp Jounstox, M.D. 
From the 9th London Edition. 
12moe. cloth, 50 cts. 
“He who attends to the advice given in this book. 


wants no more, it is a whole Encyclopedia of Medical 
Science.” 





x . ’ 
Books in Preparation. 

1. CHAMBERS'S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE, in a 
Series of Volumes. A volume issued every Two 
Months. 

2. DOWNING (A. J.)—COUNTRY HOUSES: or, New 
Designs for Rural Cottages, Farm-Houses, and Villas; 
with Interiors and Furniture. In one vol. 

[Mearly ready. 

3. ALEXANDER (JOSEPH ADDISON) ON ISAIARlL. 
New edition, Revised and Abridged. 1 vol. 12mo. 

4. THE GOSPEL ITSOWN ADVOCATE. By George | 
Griffin, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 

5. HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK FOR CHAPEL AND) 
Social Meetings. Ry Rev. Dr. Cheever and J. E. 


Sweetser 
6. ——. CUURCH’S CALCULUS. New and et 
cdition 
7. LINDLEY’S HORTICULTURE. Edited by A. J.) 
Downing. 1 vol. 12mo. 


| HEADLEY'S MISCELLANIES. 


[Feb. 2 


BAKER & SCRIBNER'S 
New Publications. 


I. 
POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. By 
Richard H. Dana. 2 vols. 12mo. 


“The noble simplicity of his diction reminds us of the 
highest order of the old English prose writers. In Puetry 
Dina is the Americsn Coleridge. His criticism is pro- 
found as well as exquisite.”"— Home Journal. 

~The name of Dana is classic in American literature.’’ 
—Albany Argus. 

“ Mr. Dana is one of the few writers whose chief fault 
is that they write too little.”’— Providence Journal. 


Il. 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET; or, Pictures of 
Society and People of Mark (drawn under a thin 
veil of fiction.) By N. Parker Willis. 1 v. 12mo. 
“ This volume consists of a variety of off-hand good-na- 

tured descriptions, clothed in the fine. transparent, gossa- 

mer web of a subtle fancy, which the writer always uses 
with such magical effect."—M. Y. Tribune. 










Ill. 
1K MARVEL'S NEW BOOK. 

THE BATTLE SUMMER;; being Tran- 
scripts from Personal Observations in Paris, dur- 
ing the Summer, 1848. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated 
with a design by Darley. 

“ Our author holds a pen whose quick, keen, subtie point 
transfixes a thought quick as it darts into the brain—inte- 
resting as a romance, it hurries the reader along, and when 
the volume is finished the whote drama of that wonderful 
Summer is in his possession.”"—4lbany Argus. 

Iv. 

_WARAGA ; or, the Charms of the Nile. By 

W. Furniss, with eight beautifully tinted Litho- 

graphs. 1 vol. 12mv. (Just published.) 





v. 
DESULTORIA ; or, the Recovered MSS. of 
an Eccentric. 1 vol. 12mo. (Just published.) 


VI. 

PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT; or, a Practi- 
cal View of the Mutual Duties, Relations, and 
Interests of the Medical Profession and the 
community. By Worthington Hooker, M.D. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

Vil. 
THIRD EDITION. 

LOS GRINGOS; or, an Inside View of 
Mexico and California, with Wanderings in 
Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. By Lieut Wise, 
U.S.N. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ A volume which for its fresh joyous humor, its life- 
like naturalness, its brilliant glimpses of character and 
manners, and its power of expressive word painting we 
have not seen the equal of, fur a long time.”—W. Y. 
Tribune. 


Vill. 
PAULDING’S NEW WORK. 


THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
By J. K. Paulding. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“It is characterized by the Flemish correctness and 
elaborate descriptive talent of its author.”"— Home Journ. 


Ix. 

FRONTENAC ; or, the Atotarho of the Iro- 
quois. A Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. 
Street. 1 vol. 12mo. 


x. 
EVENINGS AT WOODLAWN. By Mrs. 


Ellet. 1 vol. 12mo. 
xi. 
SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 


By J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated with 
twelve Original Designs by Darley. 


XII. 
ANNALS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN. 





By Mrs. George. Ist volume, 12mo. (Will be 
published Ist February.) 
IN PRESS. 
Second Edition of DANA’S POEMS AND PROSE 


WRITINGS. 
Second Edition of WILLIS’S PEOPLE I HAVE MET. 
AuTHORIZzED cheap 
Edition. 1 vol. 12me. (Will be published Ist Feb.) 
a AND SKETCHES. By J. T. Headley. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. By J. T. 
Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. cheap edition. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON’'S WRITINGS, &c. By R. 
H. Dana, Jr. vol. 12mo. 


tion.” 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


JOHN WILEY, Publisher and Importer, | MRS. ELLET’S Turap vol of * Women of the Revolu- 


161 Broadway. 


36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR, REED, anv FIELDS, 
135 Washington st., Boston. 


LONGFELLOW’'S HYPERION, 

OUTRE MER. 
—————- KAVANAGH. 

- SEASIDE AND FIRESIDE. 
EVANGELINE. 
— —— ——- VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
BALLADS. 

SPANISH STUDENT. 
BELFRY OF BRUGES, 
THE WAIPF. 

THE ESTRAY. 

OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN 





—_——_—- - 





~_—--—— 




















WHITTIER’S 
Sketches. 








MARGARET SMITH'S JOURNAL. 

POEMS. Complete in 2 vols. 

BIGALOW PAPERS. 

SIR LAUNFAL. 

HOLMES'’S POEMS. New and Enlarged Edition. 

SPRAGUE'S POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINGS. 

BROW NING’'S POETICAL WORKS. 

TENNYSON'S 

BARRY CORNWALL'S 

MILNES'S 

MOTHERWELL'S 

MOTHERWELL’S MINSTRELSY, Ancient and Modern. 

BOW RING'S MATINS AND VESPERS. 

SMITH'S REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

DE QUINCEY’S OPIUM EATER. 

SAXE’S POEMS, Humorous and Satirical. 

SARGENT’S POEMS. 

FANNY FORESTER’S ALDERBROOK. 

GRACE GRENWOOD’S GREENWOOD LEAVES. 

ae LECTURES ON LITERATURE ANL 
IFE. 

COMBE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 

MRS. PUTNAM’S ASSISTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

MRS. JAMESON’S CHAKACTERISTICS OF WOMLN. 

GREEN WOOD'S SERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 

GEORGE SAND'S CONSUELO. 

-——— COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. 


LOWELL'S 





“ 


ANGEL'S VOICES; or, Words of Counsel. 
THE BOSTON BOOK: being Specimens of Metropolitan 
Literature. 


JANE EYRE. Fine Edition, 

RISE AND FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
PHILLIPS'’S ALGER'S MINERALOGY. 
BERZELIUS ON THE BLOWPIPE. 

WRIGHT ON MORTARS IN BUILDING. 
CHANNING ON ETHERIZATION IN CHILD-BIRTH. 
CHOMEL ON PATHOLOGY. 

PAXTON’'S INTRODUCTION TO ANATOMY. 
WALSHE AND WARREN ON CANCER. 
WARREN ON HEALTH. 

WARREN ON ETHERIZATION & CHLOROFORM. 
LAPORTE’S FRENCH COURSE OF STUDY. 


nen 


Nearly Ready for Publication. 

1. HORACE MANN.—A Few Thoughts for a 
Young Man. 

2. HENRY GILES.—Lectures and Miscellane- 


ous Writings. 

3. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. — The 
Scarlet Letter; a Novel. 

‘4. P. J. BAILY, author of Festus —The Angel 

World, and other Poems. 

5. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.—The Noon- 
ing; a New Poem, 

6. CHARLES SUMNER.—Orations and Pub- 
lic Addresses. 
. THOMAS DE QUINCEY.—Miscellaneous 
Writings 

8. JOHN ‘G. WHITTIER. —Songs of Labor. 


9. C.C. FELTON.—A History of the Acadi- 


10. JOHN STERLING.—The Onyx Ring. 
11. BULWER.—King Arthar. 


12. HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY 
Enterprise. A book of grent interest. 
13. cane AND SHADOWS OF DOMES- 


14. ‘THE. CHAPEL LITURGY. A new and 
beautiful Edition. f2& 9m 10 





a? fy ROC 
AIS Wi 5) web SS 
PUBLISHED AND OFFERED * THE TRADE, 


H. W. DERBY & Co, 





| IMPORTATION OF BOOKS 


TO ORDER, 
FROM EUROPE. 





The Subscriber, with reference to this specialité, regu- 


145 Main Street, Cincinnati. | larly receives the Catalogues of the Booksellers of Eng- 


*.* The sums annexed are the retail prices. 


Law. 
BIBB’S KENTUCKY REPORTS, 
Edition, 4 vols. $20. 


A. K. MARSHALL'S 


Edition, 3 vols. $10. 


LITTELL’S REPORTS and Select Cases, | R OOKS 
i b 


Second Edition, 6 vols. 820. 


REPORTS, Second | 


T. B. MONROE’S REPORTS, 7 vols. Se- 
cond Edition, in press, $23. 
J. J. MARSHALL’S REPORTS. Second | 


Edition, 7 vols. In press, $23. 
DANA’S REPORTS. 


vols. In press, $30. 


Second Edition. © 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF SHE-) 


riffs. By A. E. Gwynne, Esq. $4. 
McLEAN’S REPORTS. Decided in the 


Cireust Court of the United States of the Seventh 
Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge, 3 vols. $15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY 


dence.—An Introduction to Equity Jurisprudence, 
with Notes and References to English and American 


JURISPRU- | 


Cases : adapted to the Use of Students. Il vol. By 
James P. Holcombe, $3 25. 
BARTON’S HISTORY OF A SUIT IN 


Equity. —Revised aad enlarged by J. P. 

With an Appendix containing the Ordinances of Lord 

Bacon, Rules and Pracuces in Equity in the Circuit 

Court of the United States, and the English Orders in 

Chancery. 1 vol. $2 25. 

GILMAN’S DIGEST.—Digest of the Deei- 
sions of the Supreme Court ot Indiana and Hlinois, 
and the Circuit Court of the United States, for the 
Seventh Circuit. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor-at 
Law. 1 vol. $5. 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AME- 
rican Law.—Designed as a First Book for Students, 
By Timothy Walker. Second Edition, enlarged and 
amended. 1{ vol. 85. 


MOREHEAD’S PRACTICE.—The Practice 
in Civil Actions and Proceedings at Law. By Hon. 
James T. Morehead. 1 vol. $5. 





Miscellaneous. 


COTTAGE AND COTTAGE LIFE. By 
C. W. Elliott, $2 50. 


THE WEST ; its Soil, Surface, and Produe- 
tions. By James Hall, Esq. I2mo. 65 cts. 


THE WEST;; its Commerce and Navigation. 
By James Hull, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. 


PIONEER HIST’Y. By 8. P. Hildreth, $2 50. 
NATURE AND TENDENCY OF FREE 


Institutions. By Frederick Grimke, $2 75 


BURNET’S NOTES ON THE NORTH- 
Western Territory. 1 vol. 8vo. cluth, 500 pages, $2 50 


FLORAL EMBLEMS; or, Moral Sketches 


from Flowers. By Margaret Coxe, 60 cts. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITE- 
rature ; or, the Origin and Development of the English 
Language. With Gems of Poetry. By E. L. Rice, 
Esq. I2mv. cloth, $1. 


McILVAINE ON CONFIRMATION.—The 


Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church as to 
Confirmation in point of Origin, Nature, and Quaalifi- 
cation. By Rt. Rev. C. P. Melivuine, cloth, 25 cts. 


ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. at 
E. L. Magoon, cloth, 35 sts. 


Hiolcombe. | 
j 


land, France, Germany, and Belgium, and is provided for 
| the use of students and amateurs, with the bibliographical 
, manuals of Panzar, Bruner, Lownpes, Kayser, Qur- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 


| His “Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des ouvrages 


Second publiés en France,”’ will be sent to the address of these 


| who desire to receive them. 


PRIN T 


AND 
MUSIC, 
INDER THE TARIFF OF 1846. 
FROM ENGLAND. 
From the publisher's lists, 27 cents per shilling, by 
packet ; 34 cents by steamer. From the Old-book Cata- 


logues, and at net prices, 32 cents per shilling, by packet; 
40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE. 


| From the publisher's lists, 25 cents, and when obtained 


at net prices, 30 cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher's lists, 99 cents perthaler. From the 
Antiquarian Catalogues, and at net prices, 105 cents per 
thaler, 65 cents for the Rhenish, and 75 cents for the florin 
of Vienna. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co. 20 cents per 
franc; from that of Hanieq 25 cents; and when obtained 
at net prices, 30 cents per franc. 


The duty upon Paper and Scientific Apparatus, being 20 
per cent. higher than that upon books, the charges of im- 
portation are increased proportionubly. 


Extract from an act making appropriations for the Civic 
and Diplomatic expenses of Government for the year end- 
ing 30th June, 1249, and for other purposes :—* All philo- 
sophical apparatus, instruments, books, maps, &c., &c., 
provided the same be specially imported in good faith for 
the use of any Society incorporated or e+tablished for 
Philosophical or Literary purposes, or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, or for the use by the order of any 
College, Academy, School, or Seminary of Learning in 
the United States, shall be imported into the United States 
free of duty.”’ 

To authorize an entry free of duty, there must be pro- 
duced at the time of making the entry, a certified copy of 
the order given for their importation, by the principal or 
some appropriate officer of the incorporated Society, 
College, &c., bearing date anterior to their shipment from 
a foreign port, and declaration to this effect must be made 
under oath or affirmation on entry of the articles. 


{Pp Books, Instruments, &c., imported at these rates, to 
be paid for upon delivery..29 


JOHN PENINGTON, 
No. 10 South Fifth street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


*,* J. P.’s Catalogue, No. 2, composed of recent addi- 
tions of valuable and curious material to his stock, is in 


preparation, and copies wil! be, with pleasure, sent to those 
who request them. f2 it 
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FIFTY-FIRST REGULAR 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
On THURSDAY, 21st March, 


AND THE 


BOOK SALE 
On MONDAY, 25th March, 1850. 


THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Cloth, 
Leather, &¢., &e., 


For the next Regular TRADE SALE, to be commenced at the above date, and to be conducted under the same 
Regulations as the last one 

Particulars for the Printing should be furnished immediately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 

The usual Cash advances will be made on receipt of Goods when desired. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
chases — the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less than 
$100. cash. 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will be 
required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all bills 
not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, insurance, and storage to 
be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, 
or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 

Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of 


sale. 
FLETCHER HARPER, 
CHARLES 8S FRANCIS, 
H. Z PRATT, 
ROE LOCKWOOD, 
ISAAC H. CADY, | 
j26 tf J. K. HERRICK, J 





| Committee. 








BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. n3tf 


- EIGHTEENTH CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 


Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, 
Stationery, &e., &e. 


Swe 








The undersigned respectfully announce to the TRADE that they will hold their 


SEMI-ANNUAL TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, the 12th of March, 


AND THE FOLLOWING DAYS. 


Consignments solicited, and Liberal Advances made on receipt of Goods when required. 
Refer to the BOOK TRADE of Cincinnati. 


N. B. NEW YORK PUBLISHERS can refer to one of the firm of Messrs. H. W. Dersy & Co., who can be 
found ut No. 51 John street, until the middle of February. 


HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 


Trade Sale Auctioneers, 


Cincinnati, Jan. Ist, 1850. (j19 71) Corner Fifth and Walnut streets, up-stairs. 








[Feb. 2. 





American Medical Journal, 
FOR JANUARY. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
Philadelphia, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


or THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Epviren sy ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 
NO. XXXVII., NEW SERIES, 
For January, 1850. 


Contents. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS AND CASES. 


Observations on the Prevention of Phthisis, and its pro- 
r Treatment in the Early Stage, with cases illustrating 
ts Natural History, by Edward Hallowell, M.D. 

On Angina Pectoris, by Samuel Kneeland, Jr., M D. 

On Hemorrhage trom the Umbilicus, in New Born Chil- 
dren, with cases, by Henry 1. Bowditch. 

Extracts from the Records of the Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement, by Simuel Parkman, M.D. 

Observations on the Occipital aud Superior Maxillary 
Bones of the African Cranium, by John Neil, M.D. With 
six Woodcuts. 

Notice of the Anatomical Phenomena in a Case of Liga- 
ture of the Subclavian Artery, four years subsequent to 
the operation, by F. S. Ainsworth, M.D, 

Abscess in the Substance of the Brain; the Lateral 
Ventricles opened by an operation; by William Det- 
mold, M.D. 

Notes on Hospital Practice at Bellevue, New York, by 
D. Meredith Reese, M.D. 

Notes of Hospital Cases, by Henry Hartshorne, M.D. 

A Remarkable Case of Double Pregnancy—one Ovum 
entering the Uterus, the other being arrested in the Tube ; 
by Wm. G, Craghead, M.D. 


REVIEWS. 


Smith on Fractures in the Vicinity of the Joints. 
Reid on Infantile Laryngismus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
Eleven Articles. 


Quarterly Summary of the Improvements and Discoveries 
in Medical Science. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Anatomy and Physiology—5 articles. 

Organic Chemistry—?2 articles. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy—4 articles. 

Medical Pathology and Therapeutics, and Practical 
Medicine—17 articies. 

Surgical Pathology and Therapeutics, and Operative 
Surgery—13 articles. 

Ophthalmology—3 articles, 

Midwifery—6 articles. 

Cholera—10 articles. 

Anesthetic Agents—1 article. 

Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology—1 article. 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE, 
Original Communication —1 article. 
Domestic Summary—9 articles. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sciences is pub- 
lished quarterly, price five dollars per annum. When 
paid for in advance, the subscriber is supplied gratis with 
the Medical News and Library, a monthly periodical, the 
price of which, separate, is one dollar per annum, 





ALSO JUST ISSUED, 


The Medical News and Library. 


No. 85, for January, 1850. 





In the present number of the Library we commence the 
publication of the very complete and valuable Operative 
Surgery, by J. F. Malgaigne, one of the most learned and 
judicious Surgeons of Paris. Translated by Frederick 
Britain, M.D., &c. 

We have delayed announcing this work, in the hope of 
being able to complete Todd and Bowman's Physiological 
Anatomy, bat the fourth part, wanting to complete this 
work, has not yet appeared in England. So soon as pub- 
lished there it will be reprinted here, and some urrange- 
ment made by which our subscribers will be enabled to 
receive it by mail at a small cost. 


THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY 


Is published monthly, price One Dollar per annum, and is 
fnrnished aratis to all subscribers to the American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences, who remit the annual sub- 
scription, Five Dollars, in advance. j26 uf 


No. 157.] 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTLER 


No. 23 Mlinor street, Philadelphia, January, 1850. 


A VERY LARGE REDUCTION IN THE PRICES OF THE BOOKS ON THIS LIST WILL BE OBSERVED. 


SUBJECT TO A DISCOUNT OF THIRTY-THREE AND A THIRD PER CENT. TO THE TRADE. 





Quarta Bibles. 


BUTLER’S QUARTO BIBLE. A Splendid Edition of the Holy Bible, in 
large quarto, suited to be used in Churches and Families. This Bible is in 
larger sized type than any other printed in the United States. It contains 
the Apocrypha, and a Family Record. All of the foliowing named styles, 
A to G, are printed on the same quality of paper, and are bound by ALtE- 
mus. They differ only in the [ilustrations and in the style of binding. 

A. [lustrated with 10 Colored Engravings, and 8 New and Splendid Ulumina- 
tions. Turkey, Super Extra, bevelled boards, e 

B. Lllustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 New and — Illuminations. 
Turkey, Super Extra, bevelled boards, . ‘ 

C. Illustrated with 10 Colored Engravings, and 8 New and Splendi I)lumina- 
tions. Turkey, Super Extra, 


DISCOUNT one Tuirp. 


D. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 New and Splendid Illuminations. 
Turkey, Super Extra, . . 


E. Iilustrated with 10 a and 4 Illuminations. 


toe Morocco, 
Super Extra, 


E. 2. Illustrated with 10 Hlidiantii; and 2 New Illuminations. Tarkey 
Morocco, gilt edges, ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 
F. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, 6 tentedee, Imitation Turkey, . 


G. Illustrated with 2 Iiiuminations, and 2 Engravings. Fine sheep, marble 
edges, gilt back, stamped and gilt sides, ‘ 


ANTIQUE, illustrated with 10 Colored Engravings, and 8 New and Splendid 
Illuminations. Turkey, Super Extra, bevelled boards, and panelled sides, 


PAathematical. 


YOUNG'S ALGEBRA, New Edition, 8vo. sheep, 
YOUNG’S GEOMETRY, do. do. » 
YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, sheep, , 
YOUNG'S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, avo. sheen 
YOUNG'S MATHEMATICAL TABLES, 8vo. sheep, 
YOUNG’S MECHANICS, do. M . 
McCARTNEY’S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, sheep, 
LEWIS'S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, sheep, 
GREEN’S GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA, 12mo. embossed backs, 
GREEN’S KEY TO ALGEBRA, 12mo, half bound, 
SMITH’S INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC, 18mo. halfbound, 
KENDALL'S WALKER’S GEOMETRY, 12mo. sheep, ° : 7 
KENDALL'S URANOGRAPRY ; or, a Description of the Heavens. Accom- 
panied by a new and elegant Atlas of the Heavens, half morocco, 
New Edition, ° 
COATES'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with additions, 12mo. ‘shew, 
COATES’S PHYSIOLOGY, New Edition, with additions. 12mo. emb. backs, 


Philalogical. 

RICHARDSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 2 vols. 4to. fine sheep, ° 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 8vo. Fine Edition, sheep and 
marble edges, 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, Canes Edition, sheep, 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, embossed sides oan gilt ones 
fine binding, ® “ 

DON NEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, royal Bvo. fine sheep, 
marble edges, ‘ 

FLEMING AMD TIBBINS'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGL is 
AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. Edited by Professor Charles Picot, and 
J. Dobson. Fine sheep, marble edges, royal 8vo. ° 

FLEMING AND TIBBINS'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGL IsH 
AND FRENCH DICTIONARY (School Edition). Abridged and Edited 
by Professor Picot and J. Dobson. 12mo. fine sheep, 


NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Dictionary (School Edition). 12mo. square sheep, 5 


CHURCH'S FRENCH SPOKEN, Small! Quarto, half bound, 


- $16 50 
14 50 
14 50 
13 00 


12 00) 


4 09| ANGELL'S READERS, “ 5. - 


Grammatical. 


& CO., 


THESE PRICES ARE 


DISCOUNT one THirp. 


SMITIH'S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, Fine Edition, 12mo. half bound, 
BETHUNE’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR, 18mo. half bound, . 

FROST'S EASY EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION, 12ino. half bound, 
HURD'S GRAMMATICAL CORRECTOR, 12mo. half bound, 

HART'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 12mo. half bound. : 

HART'S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 12mo. half bound, 


Vistoriral, 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vols. 1 and 2. Accurate Edi- 
tion, large type. With a fine Portrait, muslin binding. Per volume, ° 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Library style, in fine sheep, per 
Volume, ° 
| MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Half Turkey, Extra, per nit, 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Cheap Edition, 2 
a Portrait. Price for the two volumes, paper, . 
| MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, muslin backs, 2 vols. in 1, 
|M ACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, fine muslin, 2 vols. in 1. 
10 00 | MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, volumes separately, paper, 
8 00) | The remaining volumes of Macaulay's History will be published by us, and will 
be furnished at the same prices as the above. 


5 50) these terms. 
| 
| PARLEY'S COMMON SUHOOL HISTORY, 


vols. in 1, with 


Orders are now solicited on 


12mo. half bound, embossed 


24 00 | backs, 


BALDWIN’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. New Edition 
(the 8th), with large additions, 


| COLEMAN'S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE, with | Maps 





1 25) 12mo. 514 pages, 

125 M’CARTNEY’S UNITED STATES, 12mo. autie, , ‘ 

1 25 | MEXICO AND HER MILITARY CHIEFTAINS, Fine Edition, 12mo. plates, 

1 25 | paper, ° 

1 33) ! MEXICO AND HER MILITARY CHIEFTAINS, pn ° 

1 3) THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 2 vols. 12mo. oe ~six pee 

1 25 | tic Portraits, 

1 25| LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 2 wel. 8vo. 1200 pages ona, with 
oa Portraits, muslin, . 


_ 





LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITER ATURE, fine an marble ote 
| VIRGINIA HOUSEWIFE, New Edition, 12mo. half bound, =. 
75| BROOKES’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. Census of 1840. Fine cheep. 





READ'S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 13 Illustrations. Turkey mor. 
panelled sides, ; = ; ; 
150|READ'S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. “43 Tilustrations. Mastin, 
15 gilt, ° : 

1 00; TUPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 12 Illustrations. Turkey mor. 
panelled sides, . e . . . 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 12 Illustrations. Muslin, gilt, . 

10 00 


Heading aud Elorntion. 


2 50| HART’S CLASS BOOK OF POETRY, 12mo. sheep, 
1 25) HART'S CLASS BOOK OF PROSE, !2mo. sheep, 
ANGELL’'S SERIES OF READERS, in Six Numbers, viz: 
1 50) \NGELL'S READERS, No. 1. 18mo. paper, cloth backs, 
ov ANGELL’S READERS, “ 2. 18mo. half bound, 
ANGELL'S READERS, “ 3. “ “s 
ANGELL’S READERS, “ 4. 
in. 
| ANGELL’S READERS, “ 6, or Serectr Reaper, 12mo. chen, 
| COMSTOCK’S ELOCUTION, New Edition, 12mo. fine sheep, . 
| COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY, 18mo. paper, . 
| COMSTOCK’S PHONETIU READER, 12mo. fine sheep, 
63 COMBS © PHONETIC SPEAKER, 12mo. fine sheep, 
K’S HISTORIA SACRA, 2 vols. 12mo. fine sheep, 
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IN PRESS, A NEW ‘ARITHMETIC, 1 vol. duodecimo, by HON. HORACE MANN and PLINY E. CHASE. 


ALSO, a Number of Splendidly Dlustrated Books for the Fall and Holiday Sales of 1850-51. 


(Particulars hereafter.) 
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GQubhurn, B.Y. 


WILL PUBLISH 


I. 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES 
or THE 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


As Maidens, Wives, and Mothers ; from Eve of the Old, 
to the Maries of the NewTestiment. 


Br REV. P. C. HEADLEY. 
In one J2mo. volume, illustrated. Uniform with “* Head- 
ley'’s Sacred Mountains.” $125. [ist February. 
Il. 
THE YOUNG MEN OF THE BIBLE. 


From Abel of the Old to Timothy of the New 
Testament. 


By P. C. HEADLEY. 
Uniform with the above. 
Mil. 
THE LIVES OF MARY AND MARTHA, 
THE MOTHER AND WIFE OF 


vs’ T 
WASHINGTON. 
By MARGARET C. CONKLING. 
Author of the “ Moors of Spain,” “ Lsabel, or Trials of 
the Heart,” &c., with a steel portrait. Inone l6mo. 
volume, 75 cts. {Ist of February. 


(In March. 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 


' First Wife of Napoleon. Uniform with above. [Jn April. 


Vv. 
THE LIVES 


: OF THE 


GOVERNORS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, ) 
"By JNO. 8. JENKINS, A.M, 


14 Portraits. 1 large l2mo. vol. $1 50. 
gress 7 [in Marck. 


if AUSTEN'S LECTURES 
TO THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES. 


i By the Author of * A Voice to Youth” and * Voice to 
vt the Married,’ &c., &c. 

One 12mo. volume, 75 cents. 
a vil. 


INDIAN CAPTIVES; 


OR, LIFE IN THE WIGWAM: 
Being trne Narratives of Captives who have been carried 
away by the Indians from the Froatier Settlements 
of the United States, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. 

By SAMUEL G. DRAKE. 


' 12mo. maslin, $1 20. [Mow ready. 
| THE MISSIONARY OFFERING: 
A Memorial of Christ's Messengers in Heathen Lands 


DEDICATED TO DR. JUDSON. 


t Engravings, |2mo. muslin, gilt back, $1. 
a ee [Vow ready. 


{In March. 


Po ee eee eee 


By ————a - 


ti Lately Published. 

eg THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 

/ containing directions for the Propagation and Culture 

of Fruit Trees, in the nursery, orchard, and garden, 
with descriptions of the principal American and 
foreign varieties, cultivated in the U.8., with 300 en- 
gravings; by John J. Thomas. $1. 

THE LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
12th President of the U. 8., brought down to his inau- 

Pull guration. Steel portrait, }2mo. muslin—a new edi- 

tion, 1 25. 
: ** 13,000 copies of the above work have been sold by 
; us. 


THE NEW CLERK’S ASSISTANT, or every 
7 man his own Lawyer; a book of practical forms, con- 
MM taining numerous precedents and forms for ordinary 
business transactions, with New Constitution by J. 3. 
t Jenkins, 3d edition, revised large octavo, law sheep. 
*,* Nearly 12,000 copies of the above work have been 
sold—it is highly recommended by our Appeal and Su- 
preme Judges as the safest and surest law guide for every 
ee n. 
Orders from the trade are respectfully solicited. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Avusury, N. Y. 


— 


. q j19 3 








COLLINS. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
DERBY, MILLER & (Co, | 








Cirrular. 


The Copartnership heretofore existing between the 
Subscribers, under the name and firm of COLLINS & 
BROTHER, is this day dissolved by matual consent. The 
outstanding debts will be settled by ROBERT B. 


ROBT. B. COLLINS. 
WILLIAM B. COLLINS. 

New York, 1st Month (January) 4th, 1850. 

The Bookselling, Publishing, and Stationery business, 
will in fature be conducted by the Subscriber in his own 
name, at 254 Pearl Street. ROBT. B. COLLINS. 

New York, January 4th, 1850. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS 





Abbott’s Readers. 
THE MOUNT VERNON JUNIOR READER. 
THE MOUNT VERNON MIDDLE READER. 
THE MOUNT VERNON SENIOR READER. 


Abbott’s Arithmetics. 


THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. 
Elementary. 


THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part II. 
Fractions. 


Part 1 


Adams’s Series. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ; or, Mental Operations in 
Numbers. 


ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. Revised Edition. 
MENSURATION, Mechanical Powers and Machinery. 
BOOKKEEPING by Single Entry. 


Preston’s Bookkeeping. 
PRESTON’'S DISTRICT SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING. 
PRESTON'S SINGLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING: 


—s BOOKKEEPING by Single and Double 
niry. 


Olmsted’s Text Books. 


RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
RUDIMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 1i8mo. 


A pga OF ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
=mo,. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY FOUR COL- 
leges. S8vo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for Colleges. 8vo. 


McCurdy’s Geometry. 
FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 
CHART TO THE FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS ; or, Second Lessons in Geo- 
metry. 

ABBOTT'S INTELLECIUAL 
Philosophy. 


gy igh ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL PHILO- 
sophy. 
ESOP'S FABLES, Ulustrated Edition. 


ADDICK’S ELEMENTS OF THE FRENCH LAN. 
guage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PRIMER. 
ABBOTT’S DRAWING CARDS. 3 Nos. 
BADLAM'S COMMON SCHOOL WRITING BOOKS. 


5 Nos. 

COFFIN’S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 

COFFIN’S CONIC SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL 
Geometry. 

DAY'S MATHEMATICS. 

DYMOND’S ESSAYS ON MORALITY. 

GABRIEL. By Mary Howitt. 

GIRARD'S ELEMENTS OF THE SPANISH LAN- 
guage. 

GOVERNMENTALINSTRUCTOR. By J. B. Shurtleff. 

KIRKHAM’'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

MURRAY'S SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER. 

MASON’S PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

OUR COUSINS IN OHIO. By Mary Howitt. 

SAND'S JOURNAL, nd 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo. large type. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Kempis. 12mo. 

WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 48mo. 

WHELPLEY’S COMPEND OF HISTORY. 


18mo., 


ABERCROMBIE'S 


jl9 dt 





[Feb. 2. 


Tt 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.’S 


Announcement of New Books. 
Just Published. 


L 
THE SCHOOL SONG AND 
HYMN BOOK; 
Designed for General Use in Schools and Academies. 
By N. Brirran anp L. H. Saerwoop. 
IL. 
KINGSLEY’S 
SACRED HARMONIST. 
It. 


NORTHEND’S Little Speaker. 


j NORTHEND'S AMERICAN SPEAKER. 


Publishes the following valuable Books. | 


NORTHEND'S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
IV. 

McINTIRE’S 
ASTRONOMY AND TREATISE 
ON THE GLOBE. 

Vv. 

PARKER'S 
RHETORICAL READER. 
vt. 

DAVIES'S 
GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC. 


In Press. 
DECK AND PORT; 


OR, VOYAGE TO CALIFORNIA IN THE UNITED STATES 
FRIGATE CONGRESS. 
With Sketches of Rio, Cape Horn, Valparaiso, Lima, and 
San Francisco. 
By Rev. Watter Corton, U.S.N., 
And late Alcalde of Monterey. 


A. HART 


(LATE CAREY & HART), 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


CORNER OF FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE WORKS: 


| LORD BACON'S WORKS, 3 vols. cloth, $7 50, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 5 vols. cloth, $5. 

WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS, 10 vols. cloth, $10. 
THIERS’S FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 
THIERS’S NAPOLEON, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 

MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 8 vols. cloth, $12. 
BRYANT’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS, extra, $5. 
MRS. OSGOOD’S POETICAL WORKS, extra, 85. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POEMS, extra, $5. 
MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES, half cloth, $1 25. 
MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE BOOK, sheep, $1. 
BOLMAR'S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, $1. 
LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE, $1 50. 
AMERICAN FARMER'S ENCYCLOPADIA, 84. 


MISS LESLIE’S LADY’S RECEIPT-BOOK for Cook- 
ing, Preserving, &c., &c , $1. 


QUAIN’S ANATOMICAL PLATES, 200 eng., $15. 
PANCOAST’S OPERATIVE SURGERY, 80 plates, $10. 
RAYER ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 40 plates, $15. 
MOREAU'S MIDWIFERY, 80 plates. $10. 

RICORD ON SYPHILIS, 50 colored plates, $15. 
GODDARD ON THE TEETH, 30 plates, 95. 
a PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, sheep, 


j26 tf 





| POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA, cloth, $3. 
PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, cloth, $3 50. 

PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, cloth, $3 50. 
POETS OF EURUPE, by Longfellow, cloth, $3 75. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, and WHITBY’S BIBLE, with the 
Commentaries, 4 vols. sheep, $12 50. 


a OF ARCHITECTURE, 200 plates, 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, $2. 
QUEENS OF FRANCE, 2 vols. $2. 
ALISON'S MISCELLANIES, cloth, 81 25. 
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STRINGER & TOWNSEND Valuable and Popular Works, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


THE LIVING AU'THORS OF AMERICA. JOHN anv FREDERICK TALLIS, 








FIRST SERIES. PUBLISHERS, 
Containing Critical and Anecdotical Sketches of the following writers : 16 John street, New York, and London, 
COOPER, EMERSON, WILLIS, POE, LONGFELLOW, PRESCOTT, BRYANT, HALLECK, DANA, OSGOOD, FULLER, EG to announce another arrival of the following new 
KIRKLAND, SPARKS and beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS, many 
Muslin bound " Pri 1 00 cases of which have just come to hand, and among which 
uslin bound. Price § . will be found in Parts at 2s., and Divisions, handsomely 
‘adie eae bound, 15s. each, 
- I 5 JED: Lf 7 0 —~ 
WT 8URL THE HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
C I R C A S S I A ° By John Howard Hinton, A.M. From the Earliest Period 
t he Present ‘ 2. 
OR, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. ee ee | 
Br G. LEIGHTON DITSON. E THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Y . é o 9 sq. From the Text of Hume and Smollet, continued to the 
1 vol. 8vo. uniform with Prescorr’s Works. Price $1 50. Present Time. By Thomas Gaspey, E-q. The 
Engravings are by first-rate Artists. 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION: THE UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 


0:;U RE GUARDIAN. DICTIONARY, 


. ee ng z elt Mae And General Expo.itor of the English Language. Being 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY SISTER MINNIE, GEORGINA HAMMOND, ETC., ETC. a complete Literary, Classical, Scientific, Biographies), 


f2 tf STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway. | Geographical, and Technologies] Standard. Magonifi- 


nat cently Illustrated with Maps and Plates. 


z 1] . ; | ‘THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
N E W E N ft L I Ny H T R A N 8 L A T I () N S | Their History, Canine, Extent, and Resources. By 
| 








R. M. Martin, Esq , late Treasurer to the Queen of Eng- 
land at Hong Kong, and a Member of Her Majesty's 


OF | 
9 | Legislative Council in China. 
C A L V ] N S W () R K S | One of the most valuable and interesting works of the 
9 | day. 


|  »*, In order to bring this National Work within the 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE | means of all classes of the community it will be issued in 
C { * S p | parts at 25 cents and 75 cents each—and in Divisions 
richly bound in morocco, cloth, gilt, at $1 &74—adorned 

aivin Orie t v ? | with illustrated Maps, views of the chief cities, fine por- 


And to be had of JOHN WILEY, New York, and his American Literary Agency, Paternoster | ‘fait: of the most celebrated promoters and Defenders of 


: 4 the Colonial empire, Seals of each colony, &c.—to be 
Row, Lonpon ; and of J. W. MOORE, Chestnut Street, Puttapetruia. | completed in forty-eight parts at 25 cents, sixteen parts at 





1843 ROMANS.—TRACTS ON REFORMATION, Volume L. and IL. R ° Ist Issue. | 7 cents, or eight Divisions at $1 87 1-2 each. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Vols. 1. and Il. © P ° ° 2d - | “Ct Tay Th 

1844} INSTITUTES, Vol. L—HARMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS, Vol. I. , 3d“ _ TALLIS Ss ILLUS rR ATED ATL AS, 
INSTITUTES, Vol. IL—PSALMS, Vol. 1. . ’ ; 4 ‘ 4th “ And Modera History of the World, Geographical, Politi- 

1845 $ HARMONY OF EVANG “LISTS. Vols. IL. and TIL. (last.) : . ; Sth “ | cal, Commercial, and Statistical—edited by R. M. Mar- 

V INSTITUTES, Vol. IL. (last.) and PSALMS, Vol. IL. ; : : 6th « | tin, Esq. 
oneg) De eee teat bet ge A . . . . o ms ty This is confidently presumed to be the best, 
¢ MINOR PROPHETS Vol. WH —GENESIS Voit. ¥ y - th * cheapest, and most correct Atlas ever published—each 25 

1847} PSALMS, Vol IV, nnd JOHN'S GOSPEL, Vol. Il (last) | , 10th | cents containing two, and each 75 cents part, six ex- 
aren PROPHETS Vol. 1V ~CORINTAI ANS. Vol T . ° ° jith quisitely engraved Maps, very carefully colored and em- 

1848} PSALMS. Vol. V. (last )—-EZEKIEL, Vol. I ee oe : ; ° 19th 9 | bellished with suitable borders of elegant and appropriate 
MINOR PROPHETS, Vol. V. (Iast.)—CORINTHIANS, Vol. IL (last.) 13th BF ery ee cee Egle Daren roe mage ghd 

1849) NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ROMANS.—TRACTS, Vol. I ’ Mth “ | different countries, with descriptive letter-press. To be 
. : am arp esa Os hy : ° | completed in thirty-two purts at 25 cents each, or eleven 

In the Press—WNezxt year’s Issues. | parts at 75 cents exch. ae 

1850} ISAIAH, Vol. L—EZEKIEL, Vol. U. (last.) . : : ; ; Isth “ | Orders from the Trade solicited, 29 6t. 
JEREMIAH, Vol. L—GENESIS, Vol. IL. (last.) ° ‘ > ; 16th“ mae aa, € 

The whole or any of the above years miy be had at the Original Subscription price of £1 (one pound British), THE NEW ROMANCE 

and the Books delivered free of cost in Lonpox. Names of Subscribers for the fature years will be received as | 4 7 
above; and itis requested that parties desirous of securing these valuable works will forward their Subscriptions | PUBLISHED BY 


without delay. 


{> Subscriptions are payable on the first day of January yearly, to Mr. Witey and Mr. Moore, G. P. PUTNAM, 155 BROADWAY, 


who will undertake to become responsible for the delivery of the volumes in New York or Philadel- 








< . : fp NEW YORK. 
phia, at the additional cost above the £1 per annum of freight, duty, and their commission, a small ' : $ 
addition only, which will be made known on application to those gentlemen. D1&15. JI&F1 | “ The best strictly American Novel for a long 
time.” 


THE GREAT WORK OF THE AGE. The King of the Hurons, 


aon? 


H U M B O L D T ; S C O S M O S 4 By the Author of the “ First of the Knicker- 





Two  Volenes bockers,” ““ Young Patroon,’ &c. 
ALSO One volume, 12mo. cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 
Ms “ The best strict!y American novel we have read for a 
A full supply of the various Works of long while. We yielded to the fascinating interest of the 


BOHN'’S STANDARD, CLASSICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIEN. sores seduced us fo sur gravest tiesto wander with 
TIFIC, AND ILLU STRATED LI BRARIES, lw Tt will aia pal ees ie tah rank a a powerful 


. . : writer of romance. We place, deliberately and under- 
TLRS TEE Eee | standingly, this volume upon our shelf of standard works 


' | of fiction." —N Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

NEW ISSUES a oe It is a book which will be read with ep yo inte- 
b ill leave the i i u . 
RABELAIS’ WORKS, 2 volumes; LODGE'S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT | fex'10.the end. And will leave tite eres igh seat mmome 

pa hf SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON ee. peas yee By -p M OF THE | the writers of romantic fiction.""— Baltimore Patriot. 
ENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848; New Translations o oc ’ » . an ; fen 
Also, the following Works constantly on hand:--LARDNER'S LECTURES, 2 vols.; STEPHEN'S BOOK OF | The author can scarcely fail bo —_ se 
THE FARM, 2 vols.; SKINNER’S AGRICULTURE, 3 vols.; EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS; THAER'S AGRI- | nk in the fictitious literature of (he country."—W. Y. 

CULTURE; PETZHOLDT’S CHEMISTRY; GUENON’S GREAT WORK ON MILCH COWS ; ZION’S Tribune. 

SONGSTER; BENNET’S DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING (the twenty-eighth), last revised edition; | “ Destined to be read with pleasure wherever it finds 





BEACH'S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, &c. admittance.’’— Boston Post. 
: reed em “ Very warmly commended as a work of marked inte- 
ENGLISH VALENTINES. rest and literary merit.’—N. Y. Courier and Enquerer. 


* Abounds in the most stirring events, described in the 
ALSO, A CONSIGNMENT OF CHOICE AND ELEGANT most graphic manner.” — Providence Journal. 


E N G L I S H V A L E N T | N E S . “Full of historic and romantic interest.”—Newark 





Advertiser. 
Orders from the trade solicited. . Eatitles a watts, a, acl omens te euthors, like 
rving and Paulding, who have established a special claim 
. BANGS, PLATT & Co., upon the admiration and affections of New Yorkers.” — 
j26 tf 204 Broapway, N. Y. | Buffalo Com. f2 
> 
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HARPER & BROTHERS Publish This Week: 











I. 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY; OR, THE PROGRESS OF ERROR. 
Ba 0.0. B. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE CURATE OF LINWOOD,” “ MARGARET WALDEGRAVE,” ETC., ETC. 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 25 cents. 


Il. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 


CONSIDERED WITH RELATION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. 
By ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 
From the Third Edinburgh revised and enlarged Edition. With Iilustrations. 


18mo. muslin, 374 cents. 


Til. 
A New Edition, at a Reduced Price, of 


FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, 


TO ILLUSTRATE ANTHON’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Comprised in twenty-five Maps, showing the various Divisions of the World as known to the Ancients. 


WITH AN INDEX OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN NAMES. 
8vo. half roan. Price reduced to $3 25. 


IV. 
HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT. 
The following Volumes of the Series have already been published. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND. MARIA ANTOINETTE OF FRANCE. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. JULIUS CSAR, 
HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGINIAN. CHARLES THE SECOND OF ENGLAND. ALFRED THE GREAT. 


The Volumes are all handsomely printed, tastefully bound, and adorned with richly Illuminated Title-pages and many Illustrative Engravings. 
Price, muslin, 60 cts. per volume; muslin, gilt edges, 75 cts. per volume. 


r In selecting the subjects for the successive volumes of | of the leading outlines of their history, that he may know, | it is the design and object of these volumes to communi- 
this series, it has been the object of the author to took for | in brief, what it was in their characters or their doings | cate, in a faithful, and, at the same time, in an attractive 
the names of those great personages whose histories con- | which has given them so widely eatended a fame. This | manner. Consequently, great historical names alone are 
stitute useful, and not merely entertaining, knowledge. | knowledge, which it seems incumbent on every one to ob- | selected; and it has been the writer's aim to present the 
There are certsin names, which are familiar, as names, to | tainin respect to such personages as Hannibal, Alexander, | prominent and leading traits in their characters, and all 
all mankind; and every person who seeks for any degree | Cesar, Cleopatra, Darius, Xerxes, Alfred, William the | the important events in their lives, in a bold and free man- 
of meatal cultivation, feels desirous of informing himself | Conqueror, Queen Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scots, | ner, and yet in plain and simple language.—Buf. Courier. 





VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS, BY AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRY TO THE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT UNDER THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 


By RICHARD HILDRETH, Esa. 
Three Volumes 8vo. Muslin, $6 00; Sheep, $6 75; half Calf, $7 50. 


This important work presents, ina compact and popular| We cannot help acknowledging the great value of 
form, the first complete history of the United States that | his services in giving us more complete, as well as very 
has ever appeared. ‘he author's pursuits and sindies | striking, and instructive, and entertaining views of the 
have prepared him for the most faithtul and skilful execu- | history of our country —Christian om eg 
tion of his task, The style is characterized by great per- It is severely thorough and impartial in its narrative, 
spicuity, force, and gracefulness; the narrative is unen- | intelligent, and often minute in description, and in its 
cumbered, and the tone of the history sound and scholar- | general style and cast altogether such an addition to this 
We have nobly patronized the great English history of | like —Chronotype. department of knowledge as the public demands.—4Ameri- 
the age, let us not fail to apprecinte and patronize an Mr. Hildreth’s work will be a standard of reference for | cam Mechanic and Home Journal. 

American history so respectable and valuable as this cer- | the stadent of American history, and will become a favor- 
tainly is.—Biblical Repository. ite in proportion as it is known.—National Era. 


HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
WITH CRITICISMS ON THE PARTICULAR WORKS, AND, BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PROMINENT WRITERS. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR, Ese. 
Three Volumes 8vo. Muslin, $6 00 ; Sheep, $6 75; half Calf, $7 50. 
“ We repeat, that this work is eminently honorable to| “ This work is certainly one of the few that confer the 


the literature of the country, and essential to every library | highest credit on American Literature, and will be deem- 
public or private.”— Baltimore Amer. arare contribution to good letters wherever the English 


We are confident that when the merits of this history 
come to be known and appreciated, it will be extensively 
regarded as decidedly superior to anything that before ex- 
isted on American history, and as a valuable contribation 
to American authorship * * * These three stately vo- 
lumes will be an ornament to any library, and no intelli- 
gent American can «afford to be without the work. 














«« Mr. Ticknor'’s work must be translated into German 
and Castilian, and become the standard work on Spanish 
Literature, not only for those who speak our own tongue, 
bat for the Spaniards themselves.—North merican| ‘ The best work of the kind in our language—probably | language is read.”— Troy Daily 
Review. the best In any language.”’-—Evening Post. 








